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LAW & THE LAND 


HOSK who are interested in the land, not as angry and 
prejudiced partisans, but as detached philosophers 
or at least as detached as is possible in minds that have 
not yet attained to a serene height of altruism 
cannot but recognise that the law in regard to the 

land is not altogether satisfactory \i any rate, there ts a great 
deal of discontent, and it may be worth asking, now that a new 
political leader has arisen on the horizon, how far the grievances 
lo answer this question it 
every politician 
can make out a case for his own side; but this case has very 
often no relation to the actual circumstances There are three 
subjects which might very well engage the Leader of the Opposi 
tion, especially as they deal with a variety of interests. They 
The break up of estates, the discontent of 


ire real and how far remediable 
would be far better to go to facts than theory 


ire respectively 
the labouring man and the provision of decent cottage accom 
modation. These three are not separated by any rigid line of 
demarkation. [It would not be difficult to show that they are 
interdependent. Anyone who made an intelligent pilgrimage 
of farming through the British Islands could not fail to notice 
certain phenomena For instance, if he goes into a village where 
the houses are extremely wretched, sanitation non-existent, 
and the air of discomfort most repelling, he may be very sure 
that he is in the presence of properties owned by small owners. 
It has been said in jest that was at least edged with truth that 
in certain villages the old age pensioners are therchief owners 
of property Where this is the case it is inevitable that the 
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houses should be unimproved and unrepaired. On the other 
hand, the great landlords, taken as a whole, have vied with 
one another in building and maintaining comfortable cottages. 

We are not allotting credit to one class and detracting 
from another in saying this; but merely describing the pre- 
valent conditions. The old-age pensioner who derives part of 
his income from a cottage in which he has invested the small 
savings of his more active days has not the wherewithal to make 
improvements and provide the means of comfort. He cannot 
be blamed because his main interest is to obtain the weekly 
rent which is a necessary part ol -his -livelihood. Sut if we 
advance astep further and ask who lives in the cottages, a more 
ticklish question is opened. It will generally be found that if 
they are in rural districts they belong to the class of labouret 
who is hired by the day and has to provide his own lodging. 
Naturally, he takes the cheapest that can be found, and in many 
clistricts where cottages are few he is glad to obtain the shelter 
of four walls whatever be their condition. But it may fairly 
be asked if this labourer does not require some at least of the 
eare which a paternal Government lavishes upon the citizen. 
In seasons like the present when there is not much to do and 
rains are prevalent it often happens that these labourers several 
times a week are turned back when they go to work because 
there is nothing for them to do. No wonder that they become 
a <«lissatisiied element in the rural population. It might well 
be considered whether a reform of their arrangements could 
not be made. No one wishes to add to the burdens of the farmer 
he has enough to bear already yet it 1s indisputable that where 
farm servants are engaged by the year, as they are in the North 
of England, for example, their employers thrive just as well as 
they do in the South of England. We have noticed, even in 
counties where the engagement of labour is only from day to 
day, that while one employer sends his hands home wheneve1 
rain ts falling, his neighbour finds plenty of work for them to do. 
but in the particular case in our mind’s eye, the latter is 
thriving and full of enterprise and the other is doing no good 
either to himself or anybody else. It is not our business to 
enlarge upon the point ; but here is a hint upon which it were 
possible to found legislation that would be both useful and 
popular 

In some form or other it is pretty certain that the whole 
question of small holdings will come up again soon. If we 
vo back and read the accounts written when the yeoman was 
in his prime, it will be found that the description of the poor 
owner's cottage will apply equally well to the steading of the 
small holder when he is owner. We are afraid that a great deal 
of nonsense has been written and spoken upon the difference 
between tenancy and ownership. It is beyond question true 
that to own a piece of land adds something of dignity to any 
man, and it is doubtful if this is imparted in a corresponding 
degree by any other kind of property. There is a pride in setting 
one’s foot down on one’s own land that comes through no other 
avenue. But then the struggling agriculturist does not take 
this sentimental view. We were talking to a hard-headed 
member of the fraternity not long ago, and in his half-articulate 
way he summed up the situation by saying that there was less 
money in owning land. He was thinking of the fences he would 
have to keep in repair, the draining to be done, the buildings 
to be put up and so forth. If to these expenses be added a 
legitimate interest upon the purchase-money, it, in popular 
language, “‘ knocks the stuffing out.” But we are afraid that the 
policy of tenancy which is that of the Liberal Party and the 
policy of purchase which is that of the Conservative Party 
are equally wrong. For, if you think of it, how much can a 
small holder make out of his holding ? It is necessary to answer 
the question without reference to market gardening, which is 
in itself a good and lucrative calling ; but it is safe to say that 
on an ordinary holding of mixed farming of, say, twenty-five 
acres, a man is lucky who makes fifty pounds a year. This, 
taken into consideration with his more independent position, 
may be regarded as an improvement upon his condition as an 
agricultural labourer ; but it will never content him, and far 
less will it content his children and _ his children’s children. 
lake it in what way you like, the small holding policy is only 
a hand-to-mouth policy, a politician policy. By this process, 
which is one of elimination, we get back to the system developed 
out of the necessities of England, which is a landlord and tenant 
system. Only those who have no intimate acquaintance 
with the tradition and spirit of the English estate are bold 
enough to interfere with it. 


*.* «ft is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
ardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices ef the paper. When such requests are received 
the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward the corre 
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INCE last we went to press, great political 

have occurred. A very ‘“ well-graced actor’’ indeed 

has left the stage in the person of Mr. A. J. 
Balfour, whose eulogy none has spoken so well as 

the Prime Minister. In politics, as elsewhere, ‘‘ The 

King is dead, long live the King.” Mr. Bonar Law has been 
elected to fill Mr. Balfour’s shoes as Leader of the Opposition 
in the House of Commons. It is not our business to discuss 
the political opinions of public men; but there is one point 
about the new leader which deserves attention. As far as we 
know, he is the first of the dynasty to be Canadian born. This 
is establishing a new bond between the Mother Country and the 
Dominion. Mr. Bonar Law is not only a native of New Bruns- 
wick, but he is a statesman who has taken the most special 
interest in Colonial affairs, and particularly in those of Canada. 
We cannot wonder, therefore, that the “ Vivat Rex ’’ has been 
loudly and cordially echoed from Mr. Bonar Law’s native land. 


changes 


Lord Roberts in his speech on Saturday, when he presented 
the King’s shield given for miniature rifle shooting, must have 
opened the eyes of many of his hearers to the possibilities attached 
to the shooting of Boy Scouts. The facts are indeed very 
extraordinary. The winning team was drawn from an ele- 
mentary school—the Sir John Cass School—and the average age 
of the boys composing it was well under fifteen years. They 
all made remarkably good scores at two hundred yards and 
five hundred yards with a Service rifle at difficult movable 
figure target. We are using the words of Lord Roberts, who 
employed them to point the moral of the advantage of learning 
to shoot with miniature rifles. Still more gratifying is the 
larger conclusion that boys under fifteen can be taught to shoot 
so well. This certainly proves the advantage of te:.ching boys 
to shoot at a tender age, and it is most satisfactory to know 
that the young generation now coming on shows promise of 
being able to handle modern arms in the most efficient manner. 
They are being trained as citizens should be trained. 

One cannot avoid allowing a certain amount of regret to 
mingle with our admiration of the excellent schemes of emigra- 
tion which the Duke of Sutherland has brought back with him 
from Canada. They are well and wisely planned ; but it is im- 
possible to avoid feeling how much they are calculated to entice 
from Scotland the cream of her population. In Alberta and British 
Columbia homesteads have been built, fences set up, wells sunk 
and the crops sown, so that a farmer with a capital of from three 
to five hundred pounds can step in and proceed to make an 
income forthwith, without all that fearful labour which hitherto 
has attended pioneer work. He will have to pay for his holding, 
but he can do so by gradual instalments spread over ten years, 
at a low rate of interest. It is easy to imagine how attractive 
the prospect must be to the younger son in this country who 
can command sufficient capital to meet his needs in Canada, 
although it would not be nearly enough to afford him an equal 
start in this country. 

The other plan is drawn up for the benefit of the agricultural 
labourer more than for the farmer. A large tract of land near 
Clyde, Alberta, has been purchased by the Duke. He has no 
intention of becoming a great estate-owner in Canada, but 
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means to use this as a model farm and training-ground for emi- 
grants of the labouring class. It opens Canada to the man whose 
only capital is in his thews and sinews. Those who emigrate 
to this establishment will receive double the wages that they 
get in this country and their board in addition, so that in the 
course of a few years those among them who are economical 
will have saved enough to enter a Canadian farm, and, what is 
still better, they will have gained the experience of the Canadian 
soil and climate which is necessary to enable them to succeed. 
Our admiration of these proceedings would be unbounded were 
it not for the reflection that from all our Colonies come projects 
of the same kind, and it will be very difficult to maintain the 
population of this country at its present high level of efficiency 
if we continue to send our best away and receive the off-scouring 
of the most wretched countries in Europe to take their place. 


If Covent Garden Market were in any other city than 
London, there would be—in November, and possibly other 
months of the year—a periodical eruption of painters attempt- 
ing to put upon canvas the extraordinary brilliancy of colour 
which assails one on every side. One never sees an artist 
there. Why? The feast of pure, strong yellows, oranges, reds, 
greens and purples is finer than ever this year. Owing to the 
splendid summer which we have enjoyed, the fruit and vege- 
tables seem to have matured and developed more fully, with 
greater range of tone and variety of colouring, than for 
many years past. It is a pleasure to see how—uncon- 
sciously, maybe, but no less artistically—the barrels of russet 
apples contrast with the sawdust coloured grapes, the pale 
lemons with the rich pomegranates, the homely medlars in their 
Quaker brown with the brilliant tomato and the dull, red 
beetroot. It is a glory of colour. The market-folk them- 
selves do not think much of it, and just say, “ Yes; it’s 
a pretty good year all round”’ ; but it is much more than that. 
If we had a British Snyders, Metsu, or Adrian van Utrecht, he 
would revel in the brilliant luxury of the stalls round and about 
“ the Garden.” 


TO AN UNKNOWN ILLUSTRATOR, 
I dare not read the words to which you paint 
(In black and white) a summer—yet a spring, 
Lest I should lose the something shy and quaint 
That is of your imagining. 


A door, half open, in a garden wall 

Foxgloves, the swing of roses, and, with eyes 

Sun-dazzled and dream-lit, a child in thrall 
Betore a swirl of butterflies. 


What in all this to reach the spirit’s core ? 
To catch the breath with joy, and dim the sight ? 
I know not—but I know your garden door 
Opens upon the Infinite. 
V. H, FRIEDLAENDER. 

Is it by luck alone that these gorgeous colour-contrasts 
occur? Do they just ‘‘ happen,” or is there a sense of harmony 
at the back of the minds of those who are privileged to arrange 
their juxtaposition ? Here are sombre bags of tawny chestnuts 
next to a brilliant pile of Brussels sprouts ; an odd collection of 
speckled and uncouth gourds flank a pile of brilliant carrots ; 
‘peppers’ or capsicums, green and red, show up delicately 
coloured onions in different shapes and forms. Mushrooms 
always suggest fairies and dancing on the greensward ; and a box 
or two of crimson cranberries give a touch of wonder that things 
cannot, or will not, be always so harmonious. Then grape- 
fruit, with its smooth, round, yellow skin, melons in their infinite 
variety, limes which surpass the lemon in flavour and palatability, 
walnuts suggesting old-time dinner-table talks with ’47 port, 
custard apples, aubergines in royal purple, persimmons (a 
beautiful but disappointing fruit), green figs, always Italian 
and amorous in their suggestion, large pine-apples, each one 
alone in a pot—an aldermanic recipe against indigestion after 
a full meal—and so on. The red and yellow bananas, the dark 
red cabbage, the impudent horse-radish and the snaky 
cucumbers all help to a wondrous wealth of colour which is 
probably unequalled in any other fruit and flower market 
throughout the world. Covent Garden Market is a truly 
wonderful place—if you look at it with the artist's eye. 


Mr. Andrew Lang made a valuable suggestion at the close 
of the last of his lectures in Edinburgh on “ The Making of 
Scotland Presbyterian.” The chairman, Principal Sir Donald 
MacAlister, moving a vote of thanks to the lecturer, had said, 
among other things, that Mr. Lang proved the need for a chair 
of Scottish history, not for teaching only, but for research, 
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Mr. Andrew Lang, in a short speech packed with matter, said 
the history of Scotland wanted rewriting. Much research 
was needed, and history as it exists to-day needs to be purged 
of its prejudices. There is in it far too much pre-judgment, 
far too many convictions taken for granted. So Mr. Andrew 
Lang thinks that the task of the first professor of history in 
Edinburgh ,will be no sinecure. The suggestion to which we 
have alluded is that a good deal of material for Scottish history 
is to be found in the State Fapers of the Continent, especially 
of France, Spain and the Vatican. Here is a wide field open 
for the collection of new facts that might well shed light on the 
conclusions at which Hume, Robertson and the rest of the old 
school of historians arrived. Mr. Andrew Lang was too modest 
to mention his own history, but it might be called the beginning 
of a new style. 


The decision of the Stipendiary Magistrate at Birmingham in 
the boxing case is certain to give rise to some discussion. It 
raises the question whether we are not becoming almost too 
humanitarian. Boxing with gloves has up to now been considered 
one of the manliest exercises, and we opine that there are very 
few magistrates or people of any description who would wish 
to interfere with it; but the whole question is at what point 
boxing degenerates into prize-fighting, and the decision of the 
Stipendiary, if it be upheld in the higher Courts, would seem to 
mean that it will be very difficult in the future to carry out a 
championship contest. In the particular case that was tried, 
the combatants proposed to contest for the Feather-weight 
Championship of the World, and the view taken by the Stipendiary 
after hearing a vast amount of evidence, was that no mere 
exhibition of skill in boxing was contemplated, but a prize-fight. 
He therefore bound the two men over to keep the peace, and, in 
face of the evidence before him, it is difficult to see what other 
course he could have taken. The deciding factor was the knock- 
out blow, which is a contingency always to be reckoned with in 
competitions of this nature. Perhaps it might be worth while 
considering whether a change in the character of the gloves used 
for boxing could not reduce the brutality of the spectacle. 


The death of Mr. Frank Tarver, at the age of eighty-two, 
removes a figure affectionately remembered by countless 
generations of Etonians. Mr. Tarver’s father, who had been 
born in France in 1790 and spent some time there as a prisoner 
during the war between France and England, was French master 
at Eton, and it was there that his son, who was to succeed him, 
was born. Thus, except for his time as an undergraduate at 
Oxford and the few years after he had retired from work, he 
spent the whole of his long life at Eton. The last house known 
by his name there was that standing between Judy’s Passage 
and Common Lane and facing Weston’s Yard. He was a 
familiar and, with his beautiful white hair, a very picturesque 
figure on St. Andrew’s Day, on which for many years he dis- 
charged the duties of umpire in the great match at the Wall 
between Collegers and Oppidans. Mr. Tarver was, till late in 
life, a keen golfer, so keen that he might often be seen playing, 
in a style entirely characteristic, on the muddy little course that 
runs from Cuckoo Weir to Athens, his partner sometimes 
being another famous Eton master, the late Mr. R. A. H. 
Mitchell. 


Mr. P. F,. Warner deserves to be congratulated on the 
first M.C.C, match in Australia conducted under his second 
captaincy. It will never be forgotten that on the previous 
occasion of his visit he led the English team to victory. The 
defeat of the South Australians may be accepted as a good 
omen. The M.C.C, in their first innings made the excellent 
total of 563. The chief contributors to it were Mr. Foster, 
the young captain of the champion county, who had 158 to his 
credit ; Mr. Warner, who followed close on his heels, with 151 ; 
and G. Gunn, who also passed the century. The English 
bowling was as good as the batting, and Mr. Foster had an oppor- 
tunity of showing what a fine all-round cricketer he is. In the 
first innings three of the South Australians were dismissed 
without scoring, and in the second innings this fate befell more 
than half of the team, the score being practically made by three 
players—Mayne, 84; Crawford, 63; and Rees, 44. It was 
an extraordinarily good performance on the part of the visitors, 
and appears to show that they will find themselves perfectly 
at home on the quick Australian ground. 


There can be few estates in the “ Home’ Counties of 
England which offer more attractions to the sportsman than 
that of Didlington in Norfolk, which Mr. Herbert Smith has 
‘lately acquired from the executors of the late Lord Amherst 
of Hackney. Didlington Hall itself is a spacious and com- 
modious house, nearly the whole of the soil is of that light 
‘character on which the partridges do so excellently, the fences 
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and belts have been treated for years in the way best calculated 
to make them effective in the art of partridge-driving to the 
guns, and the coverts are so laid out as to enable pheasants 
to be shown from them as well as is possible in a flattish country. 
There is also some of that heath land which is beautiful in itself, 
and also forms useful nesting-ground for partridges and fine 
covert, into and out of which to drive both pheasants and 
partridges. Added to this, the river Wissey flows through 
the estate, an admirable little trout stream with crystal clear 
water from the chalk. 

A correspondent, Miss Stevenson of Hedgerley Park, sends 
us a little box of acorns found under a hedgerow oak which are 
so large as to have suggested doubts in her mind as to whether 
the oak bearing them was of the ordinary species. The abnormal 
size does not point to anything of the kind. It is only a result 
of the past summer, which has given us an enormous crop of 
nearly all kinds of fruit and nuts of greater magnitude than 
usual. We have never seen scarlet hips of such a size as now are 
shining on the hedgerows, and the haws, too, are enormous. 
The abundance of acorns has carried many disadvantages with it. 
Miss Stevenson says that three heifers at Hedgerley Park have 
died from eating them, and this incident has had many parallels. 


NOVEMBER. 
I know that far off out of sight 
The shepherd sun still keeps his fold, 
His laughing seas of speedwell blue 
That toy with sands of marigold ; 
That great wings hover grandly white 
Or flash with iridescent dew, 
While dolphins tumble uncontrolled— 
Some mermaid’s long lost retinue— 
Though here there falls November blight 
And here the winds are dark and cold. 
But Beauty hath not left our shore 
Nor will she leave it evermore ; 
She hath but harvested delight, 
Sown it in furrows out of sight, 
And like a saint’s her face is bright, 
In brief bereavement counting o’er 
The hundred-fold she hath in store. 

ANNA BUNSTON. 


We used to be taught that it would require a very clever 
fellow to set the Thames on fire. We are now beginning to 
learn that under certain conditions there is danger of this 
occurring from the act of a very stupid and careless fellow. The 
public mind has probably been rather confused than illuminated 
by the opposite opinions expressed by the Government and 
by the Port Authority as to the advisability and safety of allow- 
ing large storages of petrol on the river abreast of, or above, 
London. The risk of extensive conflagration in consequence 
of a burning mass of oil being carried down on the surface of 
the stream is one that we all can appreciate, even without the 
disastrous object-lesson lately given at Manchester. 


We heer again, as we heard a year or so ago, some talk 
about a luminous object-scaring people by night, presumed to 
be of a supernatural character, but determined by more sober 
deliberation to be an owl with some peculiar phosphorescence 
on its plumage. Various theories to account for the phos- 
phorescence have been suggested, of which the most plausible is 
that this is a bird which some boys have caught and have 
anointed, by way of a practical joke, with luminous paint. It 
is not necessary, however, to resort to “the eternal boy” 
as an explanation. Few of us who are accustomed to walk 
in the country after dark can fail to have seen, at one time or 
another, the decayed bough or stem of a tree sending out a 
faint light. We are told that this is due to a fungoid growth 
on the decayed surface. Now, since a hole in a tree is a favourite 
habitation of an owl, and a hole in a tree is usually the result 
of decay, it is not at all difficult to imagine the owl brushing 
off some of the fungoid phosphorescence from the decaying 
wood to its own plumage and thus producing this terrifying 
apparition. 


While November advances we are likely to hear a new 
note as we go about, whether in the wild country or in the 
garden—a very thin, highly-pitched weak cry. It is the voice 
of the golden-crested wren. It is not to be inferred that this 
tiny and gay bird is not with us in the summer, too, nesting 
with us, but that its numbers are largely increased, presumably 
by migrants which have nested further North, as the winter 
begins. We find them in companies of various other species, 
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such as tits, tree-creepers and nuthatches, travelling along in 
pilgrimage. From their presence in fairly large numbers we 
are able to draw another inference, too, that since these are 
chiefly insectivorous birds, there must be more insect-life for 
their feeding than we are sometimes inclined to imagine as 


OBSERVATIONS ON 


HE brown trout seen in dark surroundings appears dark 
in colour. When the same fish swims out into light 
surroundings he becomes light in colour. The change 
in appearance when the fish swims from the dark into 
the light is due to the fact that the light acting 

through the eye of the fish causes a contraction of the dark 
colour cells in the skin, and the trout in consequence appears 
light. When he returns into dark surroundings, the stimulus 
of light is removed, the dark cells relax, and the fish 
in consequence becomes dark. Such is the explanation with 
which we have been satisfied in the past. But after the obser- 
vation of numerous brown trout, as seen from below the 
surface of the. water, I have realised that the above is a very 
inadequate description of the concealing methods in the brown 
trout. 

In the first place, let me state that in the deep layers of the 
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skin of the trout, as in other fish, there are numerous microscopic 
mother-o’-pearl-like spicules known as iridocytes. These when 
welded together 
form a continu- 
ous reflecting 
surface. Also in 
the skin are 
numerous colour 
cells. Certain of 
these colour cells 
contract, as 
already ex- 
plained, as the 
result of the 
stimulation of 
light. But all 
the colour cells 
contract asa 
result of muscu- 
lar exertion, 
though to a 
varying extent. 
With these 
few preliminary 
remarks I will 
endeavour to 
show how the 
brown trout is 
concealed in 
three distinct 
wavs. First, 
when the fish is 
resting in dull 
surroundings, 
the dark cells are 
all relaxed and 
the trout appears 
dark except for 
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existing through the winter. Yet it is an inference which is 
confirmed by the insects that we see dancing in the occasional 
‘sunshine of a warm day in winter, and, no doubt, the sharp 
eyes and bills of these small birds can discover them in those 
places to which they retire te rest from their dances. 


THE BROWN TROVT 





ROLLING ITS EYE, 


the red spots upon it. As an illustration, look at the first 
photograph. This fish lay for half-an-hour right by the corner 
of the window of my observation chamber before I took the 
photograph. Secondly, when a fish is resting in bright surround- 
ings, certain of the dark cells contract as a result of the stimu- 
lation of the strong light, whereas others remain relaxed, however 
bright the light. The fish, in consequence, has a blotchy 
appearance, as shown in photograph three. The cells which 
do not contract to light have a very definite arrangement, as 
shown in this photograph and the first two on the next page. 
When a fish is alarmed and still remains resting on the 
bottom, the blotchiness is intensified (see photographs one and two 
on page 730). Now, whether the blotchy appearance of the fish is 
due to intense light or because it is alarmed, if it swims actively 
the dark parts of the blotchiness disappear, and the fish becomes 
of a uniform light shade. The trout shown in the second photo- 
graph on the next page is blotchy in appearance ; this fish while 
under observation swam away, but in about a couple of minutes 
returned, as trout often will do, to the same spot. As a result 
of his exertions he was now a uniform pale colour, as shown in 
the photograph at the bottom of page 730. This shows the fish 
just settling 
down, and his fins 
are still out- 
stretched. In 
three minutes 
this fish was 
again as blotchy 
as before. The 
photograph 
under considera- 
tion shows | the 
trout much 
darker than he 
really wes, for 
this fish was a 
beautiful golden 
vellow colour, 
and yellow, as 
every photé@- 
grapher knows, 
appears dark 
unless a yellow 
screen is used, 
The rapidity 
with*{which* the 
photograph had 
to be taken pre- 
cluded the use of 
a yellow screen. 
When a fish 
merely rises off 
the bottom to 
swim leisurely 
about, it may 
be. several 
minutes before 
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he becomes of a uniform shade. On 
the other fhand, when the resting 
trout is chased by another fish, 
or when he becomes actively en- 
gaged in feeding, the blotchiness 
disappears much more _ rapidly. 
Finally, when the trout is swim- 
ming, all the colour cells are con- 
tracted. The continuous reflecting 
laver of iridocytes is now the im- 
portant factor in concealment, and 
the trout becomes, as it were, a 
swimming mirror (see photographs 
seven and eight). 

In No. r on page 731 the fish is 
seen to be swimming in the water, and 
is concealed by its body reflecting 
its dark surroundings. While under 
observation this fish partially turned 
on its side in order to pick up a 
worm off the bottom, which had 
been carried down the _— stream. 
The side of the body (on which 
all the dark cells were contracted) 





BLOTCHY APPEARANCE 


the colour cells, and that a fish 


roundings is dark by reflection, is as follows: 
a screen I cut off the light from a resting fish. 
then became dark. The screen was removed and the bright 


light shone on the fish. Gradually 
minor degree the blotchy appear- 
ance, in consequence of the con- 
traction of those dark colour cells, 
which contract under the influence 
of light. On the other hand, when 
a fish swimming in dark surroundings 
suddenly goes into the light, this 
fish shows no blotchiness, but im- 
mediately is pale in colour, reflect- 
ing his light surroundings. Further, 
from the observations on _ other 
fishes, I am convinced that this 
change in colour is too rapid to be 
accounted for by the contraction of 
colour cells. Summarising, a fish 
resting in dark surroundings is dark, 
due to relaxation of the colour 
cells. A fish resting in light su- 
roundings is blotchy, as explained, 
and is thus concealed among stones. 
The swimming fish (and this includes 
a fish hanging in the water) is 
concealed by reflection, for as it 
rapidly swims about it mirrors the 
shade of its surroundings. 

We have been accustomed to 
think of the spots on a _ trout 
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in this position caught 
the light from above, and the fish 
silvery gleam. My reason for stating that 
in dark surroundings is dark, due 


a fish resting 


By means of 


to thirteen ounces. 
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STEPPING-STONE. 


as an important factor in concealing him among the stones. 
But I am of opinion that the spots are much more useful when 
he is swimming about, and the larger blotchy pattern is the 
important factor in concealment when the trout is among 


the stones. As a rule, the back- 
ground in the surroundings of a 
trout has a mottled appearance ; 
for example, the rocks in the photo- 
graphs on this page. Now, the 
body of the trout illuminated as 
in Nature appears of a uniform 
shade, and if no spots were present 
the uniformly-shaded body of the 
fish would interrupt the mottled 
scenery beyond and the trout would 
be rendered conspicuous. The spots, 
however, give a mottled appearance 
to the uniformly-shaded body of 
the trout, and the fish in consequence 
is difficult to detect. 

The explanation I have given 
as to why the trout varies in appear- 
ance as described may be correct or 
incorrect. But I can emphatically 
state that these changes in appear- 
ance invariably occur under the 
conditions described. The fish upon 
which these observations were made 
were wild fish, caught in a stream 
and turned into a pond with water 
running through it, and were in 
the pink of condition ; for example, 


the fish shown in photograph three (page 729), and in Nos, 2 
and 3 on the opposite page, are the same fish. In April, 1911, it 
weighed five ounces, and in September, 1911, it had increased 
The observations described have extended 
over a period of nine months, and during this time two or 
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three friends have kindly assisted in checking them. The 
illustrations are from straight prints from untouched negatives. 
It may interest some of the readers of Country LIFE to look 
at a photograph in an article I wrote on September 27th, 1902. 
One of the illustrations shows a 
brown trout in a tank, and here we 
get the blotchy appearance, though 
at that time this blotchy appear- 
ance did not convey anything to 
my mind. 

Before concluding, I should 
like briefly to refer to photographs 
one and two (page 729). In photograph 
No. 1 the fish, though within a couple 
of inches of me, could not detect me 
in consequence of the special struc- 
ture of my pond. While I was 
observing him the moisture from 
my breath settled on the glass of 
the window, and I wiped it off 
with my handkerchief (as a rule, 
I use a black cloth to wipe the 
window). The flash of the white 
handkerchief aroused the suspicion 
of the trout, and for the rest of 
the time that he remained in this 
position he continually rolled his 
eye as if he were attempting to 
catch sight of what had alarmed 
him. Photograph two shows the eye 
being rolled downwards and backwards, and the white of the 
ball of the eye is distinctly visible. FRANCIS WARD. 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


THE SMALL HOLDING SYSTEM. 


HE true significance of the deputation that waited on Mr. 
Runciman, the Minister for Agriculture, on Tuesday is 
that it indicates a growing anxiety as to the future of 
small holdings. Ostensibly, what was asked was that 
the rate of interest for loans should be reduced from 3} per 
cent. to 3 per cent. But the speech of Mr. Christopher 

Turnor and Mr. Runciman’s reply showed that other considerations 
were in the minds of those present. Mr. Turnor struck the right 
nail on the head when he “ deprecated the present practice of 
county councils in buying small plots of land and dividing them 
among people who had but little chance of making any remunera- 
tion out of their portion.”’ County councils, if they were in the 
position of individuals, would experience considerable anxiety 
just now. They have been very freely purchasing land for small 
holdings, and the small holders have evinced a very decided tendency 
to turn to some more profitable means of earning a_ livelihood. 
Mr. Turnor says, give them more instruction. Mr. Runciman’s 
panacea is to lengthen the time over which repayment is spread. 
But it is very doubtful if either of them touched the real spot. 
The evil arises from the establishment of small holdings on soil 
and in neighbourhoods which hold out no promise of success even 
to those who are skilful. The only district in which small holdings 





—IS REVEALED AS HE TURNS ON HIS 


can hope to succeed permanently is one where the soil is naturally 
rich and where a purchasing population can be easily reached. 
THE ExporTATION OF LIVESTOCK. 
For some time past a most efficient Departmental Committee 
of the Board of Agriculture has been making enquiries into the 
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character and extent of the British export trade in livestock, and 
the Report has now been issued. It is a unanimous Report; but 
Professor Middleton makes certain reservations, particularly in 
regard to the proposed establishment in this country of a station 
for applying the tubercular test. He wishes that this should 





THE TROUT INCONSPICUOUS IN THE WATER BY REFLECTING THE 
COLOUR OF HIS SURROUNDINGS— 


be at ‘first experimental in character. The recommendations of 
the Committee are very much to the point. They urge that the 
export of only the very best animals should be encouraged, as the 
sending abroad of inferior stock brings various breeds into disrepute. 
They also suggest that a bureau of information for the business 
should be established at the Board of Agriculture, and that for 
certain places abroad persons should not be considered eligible 
as Consuls unless they have a knowledge of livestock. They 
recommend that photographs and descriptions of English stock 
should be freely disseminated in foreign countries. In regard to 
disease, a very firm stand is taken. They would have the tuber- 
cular test as rigorously applied here as it is in the countries to which 
we send stock. 
PARLIAMENT AND AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS. 

Members of the House of Commons have recently been display- 
ing a most intelligent interest in the facts relating to land cultiva- 
tion, and some of the answers given by the President of the Board 
of Agriculture have been most interesting. Perhaps the most 
significant item is that which shows how the cultivation of wheat 
has extended. The proportion of arable land under wheat this 
year is given as 13°01 per cent., as compared with 10°86 in 1907 
and 11°75 in 1900. This is practical testimony to the belief of 
farmers in dearer wheat. Yet, on the whole, arable land continues 
to be turned into grass. The acreage of ploughland this year is 
given as 14,648,104 acres as compared with 14,965,563 in 1907 
and 15,708,351 in 1900. Why this is so is partly explained by the 
very great increase that has taken place in the number of cattle. 
It was increased from 5,912,046 in 1880 to 7,114,264 in the present 
year. The number of sheep remains practically a constant quantity, 
and there is a decrease in the quantity of pigs kept. It is not 
open to doubt that the two main and 
most profitable pursuits of the British 
farmer are breeding cattle and growing 
wheat. 

FRUIT-GROWING. 

Mr. W. E. Boyes, President of the 
Nationa! Federated Association of 
Fruiterers and Florists, which has been 
holding its half-yearly conference at 
Leicester, has been making a strenuous 
attempt to stir those engaged in growing 
fruit and vegetables into greater activity. 
No one is likely to contradict him when 
heTasserts that the English packers 
are the worst packers in the world, 
and¥that the English farmers and 
fruit-growers have no practical know- 
ledge of the requirements of the market. 
The truth is that till recently culti- 
vators did not take their gardens and 
orchards Jas serious parts of the 
machinery by which their livelihood is 
earned. The old-fashioned farmer was 
content if he could grow enough fruit 
for his home consumption, with a little 
over to supply his wife with pin- 
money. Nor has he wakened up fully 
SIDE. even] now to the vast number of 

vegetables and fruit consumed attable as 
to-day, though French and other Continental growers have long 
recognised the advantage of. grading and packing their fruit. The 
sovereign word uniformity has been dinned into their minds 
by the requirements of shopkeepers, and accordingly a box of 
French plums or cherries is generally found to be carefully and 
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attractively packed and to be made up of fruits of uniform size 
and quality An English box of the same kind of fruit 
does not exhibit these qualities unless it be sent by some 
of the professional growers, who have not been above picking 


OPER FIELD 


IKE all anniversaries, the first day of the season has its 
sad aspects. But perhaps at the great gatherings 
at Kirby Gate with the Quorn, at Gumley with Mr. 
Fernie’s, at Braunston with the Cottesmore and at Croxton 
Park with the Belvoir, there are fewer absentees than on 

similar occasions. People who hunt in the shires seem never to 
lose their taste for the sport, and year after year the same faces 
assemble at the opening meets. One of the best known and most 
popular of hunting-men remarked to me that one of the attractions 
of hunting was not only to be found in the sport, but also in the 
social side. And I think it is a common experience of hunting 
people that the friendships of the covert-side are among the most 
lasting of the ties we 
form on the journey 
of life. For one 
thing, when old hunt- 
ing comrades meet 
they have so rich a 
store of common 
topics and associa- 
tions. Jealous we 
may be sometimes in 
the field though, I 
think, outsiders are 
apt to mistake for 
jealousy the healthy 
rivalry and keen com- 
petition of the hunt- 
ing-field; but, so far 
as my experience 
goes, the jealousy of 
the morning is for- 
gotten before night, 
and the sun _ very 
seldom goes down on 
the hunting - man’s 
wrath, if he has felt 
any. Kirby Gate is 
justly considered one 
of the chief spectacles 
of the year in 
England. The dress 
of the hunting-man 
is indeed the perfec- 
tion of smartness, but 
it is the smartness of 
efficiency and com- 
fort. The Leicester- 
shire horses, too, are 
the ideal ones for the 
saddle, and at Kirby 
Gate we see the 
choicest of English 
horses. We may be 
beaten at polo with 
the help of the ponies 
we have ourselves 
bred; but the 
English hunter is still 
unrivalled. Itis true, 
of course, that the 
demand is greater than the supply; but I never go to a 
meet in the Midlands without wondering where so many first- 
class horses come from; for as one glances over the horses 
collected by the covert-side, one cannot help remembering that 
each man and woman, or at all events the majority of 
them, has a second horse out as good as the one they are 
riding, and probably half-a-dozen more at least in the boxes at 
home. Again, of late years the demand for horses has greatly 
increased in consequence of the number of ladies who hunt. Within 
my own memory the number of hunting-women was comparatively 
small; now they make up nearly half the field at the covert-side, 
and very often more than half at the close of a sharp burst. 
The proceedings at Kirby Gate, or, indeed, at any of the 
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up a wrinkle from their foreign competitors. Every English 
grower should weigh his statement that foreign fruit sells, 
not because it is of better quality, but because‘ it is put 
up in better style. 


AND FURROW. 


opening meets of the fashionable packs, are an example of orderly 
procedure and careful organisation. We trot on without any con- 
fusion or crowding to Gartree Hill. The crowd of pedestrians and 
horse people are ranged in orderly fashion on the slope of the hill, 
and one side of the covert is left free, so that the fox may have a 
fair chance, and everything happens as it is planned. The foxes 
In due course one breaks, generally at the lower end 
towards the Burton Flats, the hounds come out upon his line, 
and the immense field spreads out to ride in their wake. Many 
of those present have jumped the first fence twenty or thirty times 
on as many opening days ; several of the spectators have seen them 
do it for a score of years. Yet the interest of actors and spectators 
never fails; and if 
the day begins with 
a picnic, enjoyed as 
on Monday week, de- 
spite bad weather, it 
generally ends in the 
serious business of 
fox - hunting. The 
crowd melts ; the first 
horses are changed 
for the second. A 
few of those who do 
not take their open- 
ing day quite seriously 
turn homewards, and 
then, as on this occa- 
sion, a real hunt takes 
place. People are 
already settling in 
their saddles, and 
they are taking on the 
fences with the same 
keenness as at the 
close of last season. 
And the chances are 
that in the front, 
near the hounds, there 
is the same little body 
of picked hard riders 
who mean to be as 
near the pack to-day 
and every day during 
the coming season as 
it is in their power 
to be. X. 


are there 


HUNTING GATEs. 

If one had lived in 
the days of Alkin and 
his contemporaries 
(supposing their pic- 
tures of the hunting- 
field of that time to 
be a true representa- 
tion), one would have 
to offer an apology 
for even mentioning 
the subject of open- 
ing a gate; but of 
those days we know 
when a wired fence, or some other unjumpable obstacle (not to 
admit our possible degeneracy), has made such an incident of 
constant ‘occurrence, we can speak of it without a blush. To the 
old sportsman advice is naturally unnecessary; to the horseman 
brought up in the country and possibly used to riding about his 
own and his neighbours’ land, taking short cuts from point to 
point, the correct method of opening a gate comes almost 
unconsciously ; but it is open to anyone’s observation in any day’s 
hunting that there are many who have not mastered the simple 
principles necessary to success. Nowadays the town supplies a not 
inconsiderable number of members to many a hunting-field, some- 
times spoken of disparagingly by their more fortunate brethren 
of the country; but the town sends out many a good sportsman, 
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whose keenness and the trouble 
he takes for the sake of his 
sport would put to shame 
many to whom hunting comes 
easily. Some of them, natur- 
ally, are young men, and among 
them must often be many 
whose acquaintance with a 
gate may be said to be con- 
temporary with the beginning 
of their hunting. To these and 
others whom the cap may fit 
we may offer a word of 
advice. 

In opening a gate, as in 
everything else, there is a right 
and a wrong way, and the 
wrong way, persisted in, is apt 
not only to delay and annoy 
the principal actor himself, 
but to cause delay to others ; 
an amount of trouble out of all 
proportion to the original tri- 
fling cause is apt to accumulate 
to the account of the unfortu- 
nate delinquent. Take, for 
instance, a case: A fox goes 
away, the natural and possibly 
only handy exit at the end of 
the covert is by a gate. Mr. 
“‘ Fumbler ”’ arrives at it first, 
closely followed by a few others, 
including yourself. He pro- 
ceeds to fumble with it, while 
hounds get further and further 
away, and you see a stream of followers in the next field 
taking their places unhindered in the wake of the pack. 
Meanwhile, the crowd rapidly accumulates, first at your back, and 
gradually—supposing you to be a polite person prepared to take 
your turn—working in on either side of you, till at last, when 
‘“‘Fumbler’”’ has managed to open the gate, you find that 
instead of being third or fourth, you are merely one of the dense 
crowd, all trving to get a chance to squeeze through, that the horse 
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ONE WAY OF DOING IT. 


now in front of you is a kicker, and that you have lost the place 
you thought you had secured in what always may be the run of 
the season. If you lose your temper, too, it is not surprising. The 
cause of all this trouble was simply that ‘“‘ Fumbler”’ took his right 
hand to open a gate which he should have opened with his left, 
or vice versd. I know all this has been preached for generations, but 
there are still fumblers in the field—plenty of them. The only unvary- 
ing precept to be kept in mind is that in opening a gate, whether it 
opens to you or away from you, 
your horse’s head must be to- 
wards the latch and his tail to- 
wards the hinge, and that the 
hand to be used, whether with a 
whip or without, must be that 
nearest the gate. If it is possible 
at all to open it without dis- 
mounting, it can be done in 
this way. Of course, horses 
vary considerably in_ being 
handy, and some old offenders, 
too old to be taught better, 
will only stand ‘“‘ end on”’ to 
a gate, in which case the rider 
must do the best he can; but 
even then the rule as to which 
hand to use will nearly always 
be found to apply. Our habit 
of using the right hand for 
nearly everything must in this 
case be restrained, as to try 
to open with the right hand a 
gate that must swing to the 
left is to look for trouble. In 
the case of its swinging away 
from the operator, he has to 
reach under his horse’s head 
and has a very restricted push ; 
should it open towards him, 
he pulls it against his own 
horse, added to which he has a 
great chance of catching his 
reins in the latch or any pro- 
truding part of the gate. Face 
the latch and use the hand 
nearest. If you cannot in this 
way open gates expeditiously, 
keep horses that can jump 
them—and do it. G. 
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TARMAC CURLING RINKS. 


WING to the scarcity of severe frost in the modern 
winters, and the consequent difficulty of getting 
sufficient ice on deep-water ponds and lakes. to 
permit of curling, a great deal of attention has been 
paid recently to the construction of shallow-water 

or artificially-flooded curling rinks on which even in a mild winter 
a surprising number of games may be played. Several materials 
have been tried for this purpose, and, among others, cement 
concrete has been used in a large number of cases; but it has 
very often given great trouble owing to its liability to crack, and 
is very expensive to lay owing to cost of material and the skilled 
labour required. Consequently, concrete has been given up 
in favour of tar macadam, which has a certain power of expan- 
sion, is easily laid and probably costs less than any other 
material. 

Site.—Fairly level ground is essential, if expensive excava- 
tion is to be saved, but it is absolutely necessary to be able to 
give the foundation of the pond perfect drainage. Shelter 
from the sun is also desirable—such as trees (which must not 
overhang the pond), walls, banks or canvas sun-screens. Shelter 
from wind (more especially sea winds and south and west winds) 
is also desirable. Proximity to a high-pressure water supply 
will save expensive piping (see ““ Water Supply ’’), and, generally 
speaking, the site should be easy of access and convenient 
for the probable players. 

Construction.—After the site has been excavated to a 
depth of eighteen inches and levelled—by excavation only, 
and not by making up—to a hard and firm surface, good dressings 
(say two) of some reliable weed-killer should be applied all 
over, and the ground will then be ready for the drains. 

Drains.—Four-inch tile drains are the most suitable, 
and may be laid in several different ways. One essential, 
however, is to have the site entirely isolated from the surround- 
ing ground, which should be done by laying a drain the whole 
way round the outside of the site. The drainage inside this 
outside drain may consist of either six transverse drains, 
or a single drain running down the middle of each rink with 
several “ herring bones.’’ Rough stones should be put in above 
the drain pipes up to the general level of the site. 

Foundation.—Four inches to five inches of good hard stone 
bottoming, say whinstone, blended with two inches of rough 
engine ashes, and rolled with an eight hundredweight to twelve 
hundredweight roller until hard and level. Then one inch of 
fine sand, and again rolled till solid and level. (This must be 
evenly spread and levelled by means of runners). 

Top Coatings.—On the top of the sand one inch of fine 
ashes should be placed, lightly rolled and then marked with 
a garden rake and left rough; another coat, one inch thick, 
of fine ashes should then be put on and lightly rolled and 
marked. 

Tar.—Oil works tar is the best ; and ten barrels per rink 
should be applied in two coats; the first put on by watering 
pans cold, and the finishing coat put on boiling with a 
brush. 

Surface.—Sawdust—five bags per rink of fine hardwood 
sawdust—should then be sprinkled over the tar and the whole 
rolled to a proper surface; great care being taken to see that 
it is absolutely level. During the summer months the rinks 
should be rolled several times to keep the surface level and 
in proper order. 

Details.—-A six-inch by two-and-a-half-inch wood batten 
should be run round the rink enclosing the playing area, and if 
more than one rink is constructed, similar battens should be 
used to divide the various rinks. The ‘“ Houses,” “ Hog- 
lines,’’ ‘‘Crampit Lines,’’ etc., should be marked in red paint. 
A hard and well-rolled footpath should, if possible, be run round 
the outside of the pond, level with the top of the surrounding 
wood batten. 

Water Supply.—A high-pressure water supply is by far the 
best and most satisfactory means of flooding the rink, as one 
man is then able to do all the work required in a short space 
of time by using a hose with a coarse garden rose attached. 
If, however, this is impossible a substitute may be found by 
using a rotary hand-pump and hose. This hand-pump must, 
of course, draw from a stream or drain which is not likely to 
be frozen up or dry in hard frost. It should also be carefully 
noted that the pipes of a high-pressure supply must be carried 
at least three feet underground, and that all pumps, cocks or 
hose connections must be properly protected from frost. Hoses 
when not being used should be hung vertically from the top of 
a flagstaff or other post, and all the water drained out from them. 
Only a small quantity of water is required, as it is quite possible 
to curl on a quarter of an inch of ice, but, of course, the more 
ice the better. 


General Details —An efficient house for storing stones, 
keeping lunch warm and for shelter is a great advantage. Such 
a house might be built of four-and-a-half-inch brick, and, 
with a stove, should not cost over twenty-five pounds. Lock- 
up pigeon-holes for the stones are an advantage, and their cost 
will soon be repaid by making a small charge for their use during 
the season. A flagstaff on which a flag may be hoisted when 
the pond is available for curling is useful for letting the members 
know that a game is possible. A telephone is also very useful 
for the same purpose. The playing area of one rink is forty- 
eight yards by six yards, 


Another expert whom we consulted writes as follows: 
John Cairney of Curling Hall, Largs, made one of the first, if 
not the first, shallow-water ponds early last century. 

Site-—I do not think it necessary to excavate unless to 
remove loose soil and level surface. I have heard of ponds on 
hard ground where no excavating was done. I would say 
three or four-inch field tile drains. Some people can be so stupid 
you cannot be too explicit. 

The drains within the area of the pond are best laid with 
a fall from the centre to the encircling drain. This encircling 
drain is the important thing ; if it is properly laid no water can 
pass under the rinks, and so long as the surface is unbroken no 
water can pass through the tarmac, unless you had springs or 
old drains, or were surrounded by higher ground from which 
water could rise under the site. Cross drains are perhaps un- 
necessary, but they are cheap enough. It is imperative to 
keep water from under the rinks. Allow no_drains or water- 
pipes to cross below them. 

We put no stone under our rink. On no account use lime- 
stone. Coarse engine ashes are quite sufficient, from four to 
seven inches deep. These ashes should be well watered during 
the rolling, and the rolling done thoroughly. 

Levelling runners should be placed fifteen feet apart, the 
required distance above the surface of the rough ashes, and a 
board made to sit on edge between these runners. This board 
can be raised or lowered. It is then set to the required 
height, and the fine ashes or sand levelly spread by passing it 
over them. 

The rink should fall from the centre to either end not more 
than half an inch, and to the outer sides, commencing at a distance 
of one foot from the side board, quarter of an inch is enough. 
This is to carry off any excess of water ; the surrounding board 
should be perforated by one-inch holes, four to each side to admit 
of drainage, and the surrounding path should not be 
above the level of,the rink surface, but rather about one inch 
below it. This also prevents ashes or dirt being kicked on to 
the rink. 

Top Coatings.—Ashes through an half-inch riddle are about 
right. This layer should not be watered. Sufficient tar should 
be put on to bind this layer together. Second coat to 
be boiled and put on as hot as possible. A curler’s broom 
of the American whisk variety is the best kind of brush 
to use. 

Surface.—Unless the fine ashes have been carefully levelled 
before the tar was put on, it will be almost impossible to get 
the surface level. After the pond is finished the first shower 
will show where there are any hollow places, and these may 
be improved, if deeper than the thickness of a penny, by re- 
painting with hot tar. 

Details.—The six-inch by two and a-half inch battens 
should be put round at the required height before the first ashes 
are put on, and the pegs for the levelling runners put in at the 
same time, nine feet apart. 

Lines are better of white paint, not red. 

The footpath may advantageously be tarred, also this 
prevents dirt being taken on to the ice. Dirt spoils the ice and 
ruins the stones. 

The surface should be swept before spraying. When 
spraying, the surface only must be damped ; too much water 
is useless and simply increases the time of freezing. With the 
thermometer at 30deg. Fahr., three sprayings spread over one 
hour will give good ice, provided an excess of water is avoided. 
A fine nozzle is the best. Much less than a quarter of an inch 
of ice is sufficient. If the ice is too thick it is apt to crack unless 
built up by repeated sprayings. 

In putting on the sand on top of tar only throw on 
as much as the wet tar will absorb, then follow with 
sawdust. 

Further coat of hot tar given if necessary during 
summer. 

[Our next article will deal with the lighting of rinks.] 
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STORY OF THE 
LITTLE CUPID 
WHO WAS COLD. 


BY 
LADY MARGARET SAC AVILLE. 








HERE was once a little 
Cupid who was always 
shivering, for he had 

never been able to make anyone 
fall in love, and until that 
happens no Cupid can ever 
hope to be warm. Either he could not shoct straight or he 
was too sensitive and afraid of hurting people—the fact remains 
that while his brothers (many much younger than he) were 
wounding hearts right and left, he himself had never succeeded 
in hitting one at all. This was a dreadful state of things, for, 
of course, any Cupid who continues to be a failure has his bow and 
arrows taken from him at last and is turned into quite an ordinary 
little boy, which is not half so much fun. So this poor little Cupid 
grew more and more depressed, but the more he tried the worse 
his aim became, and he cried himself asleep every night. 

“Il am utterly ashamed of you,” said his mother one day 
She holds a review of all her sons, in whichever part of the world she 
happens to be, every six months, and they tell her anything impor- 
tant they have done since she saw them last. His mother, of course, 
is Venus. She is a very charming and capricious lady. She cannot 
endure the cold, so she lives on an island in a far-away blue sea 
where it is always summer and the roses grow like grass. Here 
everybody is beautiful and no one ever worries about anything. 
She is the most delightful person in the world till she is offended, 
then it is best to keep out of her way, for there is no end to the 
disagreeable things she will do to you. She was very angry just 
now with the little Cupid, for she could not endure that any of 
her sons should be clumsy. ‘I am utterly ashamed of you,” 
she repeated again. The little Cupid began to make excuses. 

‘‘T am always cold,”’ he said, ‘‘ so, of course, I cannot hold the 
bow properly. It is not my fault. Perhaps if I wore woollen 
gloves I should do better’’ ; but he knew he was talking nonsense. 

‘* This is intolerable,’’ said Venus, looking very white and angry 
and beautiful. ‘‘ What does it mean? I have never had a son 
like you before. Come here and let me box your ears.’’ She did 
so three times sharply and the little Cupid howled. ‘‘ Now here 
is a new bow made of myrtle wood and a set of arrows tipped with 


my own dove’s feathers, so you can have no excuse. This is your 


last chance—I give you a month more. If during that time you 
accomplish nothing, I shall turn you into a chimney-sweep with 
very protruding teeth and I shall disown you utterly,’”’ and she 
looked as though she did not love him at all. 

‘Oh! mother, I will be good, I will try,’’ said the little Cupid, 
but rather hopelessly, since he knew it was not for want of trying 
that he got on so badly. He felt that even with the new bow he 
was quite certain not to succeed, and then to be turned from a nice 
clean, pretty little Cupid to a horrid black, long-toothed chimney- 
sweep and be disowned by his beautiful mother—oh dear, oh dear ! 

He wandered off very disconsolately across a field and through 
a little wood full of pigeons and blackberries. At the other end 
was a high, green fence, and under it sat Jean, the herdsman, 
looking terribly cross and unhappy. Here was a chance, for Jean 
seemed too much abstracted to notice anything. The little Cupid 
took careful aim. Whizz went the arrow, but it stuck in the fence 
about half an inch above Jean’s head. Jean looked up. 

“Why! you little plague!’’ he exclaimed. ‘ Wait till I 
get hold of you!” but the little Cupid fluttered on to a bough 
and stood well out of reach. ‘‘ You rascal! I'll teach you to upset 
honest folk as you do! You're at the bottom of all this mischief,” 
said Jean, shaking his fist. ‘‘ Come down at once.”’ 

“Thank you, Jean the herdsman,’ said the little Cupid, 
“but if you don’t mind I'd rather not. I’ve had one whipping 
to-day already, for not hurting people, and now you want to give 
me another because you say I have. That seems a little hard. ‘I’ve 
never hurt anyone, worse luck—you least of all. What’s the matter ?”’ 

‘‘ Then it’s your twin brother,’”’ said Jean. ‘‘ Ah, if I could 
find: him. He shot me straight in the heart one day, as I was 
coming out of church, too, as one would shoot a rabbit! Ah! 
the pig! the pig! Since thea I’ve done nothing else but think 
of Margot. And does she care forme ? Nota bit. Why couldn't 
he finish off his work properly whilst he was about it ?”’ 

‘‘ Who is Margot ?”’ asked the little Cupid. 

‘* The shepherdess—she has the largest heart in the universe, 
but empty as my purse.’ Here was an opportunity. 






“What will you give me if | make 
her fondof you ?”’ asked the little Cupid. 

“Six apples a week off my best 
tree with two extra on Sundays, and a 
warm coat every winter, for you look 
a cold creature,”’ said Jean. 

The little Cupid jumped for joy. ‘ That’s a bargain!’ he 
said. He turned three somersaults and danced off. 

He found Margot in the farmyard nursing a sick pig. She had 
fair hair, broad shoulders, a sharp tongue and a heart the kindest 
ever made, though she was far too busy looking after and scolding 
everyone to be fond of anybody in particular. ‘ But sleep!” 
she cried, shaking the pig gently, who refused to settle down in 
the bed of straw she had prepared for it. Then she wrapped it 
round in a red flannel blanket. ‘‘ There—there, my cabbage,’ 
she whispered in soothing tones. 

The little Cupid crept towards her very, very softly, but before 
he had time to shoot, Margot, who heard everything, had turned 
round, seized him and boxed his ears. 

‘“‘ But this is becoming a habit !’’ cried the little Cupid, ‘‘ only 
you don’t hurt half as much as my mother !”’ 

““ How dare you!”’ exclaimed Margot, but though her voiee 
was fierce as could be, her eyes never could stop smiling. ‘‘ What 
do you mean by worrying me in this way ? Why, there’s a perfect 
plague of you! I can hardly go out but one or another tries to 
shoot me. But you're all wasting your time, I can tell you that. 
I’ve a tough enough heart, thank goodness. Well, now, be off 
with you.” 

“I trust, mademoiselle,”’ said the little Cupid, very politely, 
“* that we shall meet again and under more favourable circumstances, 
My ears at least will not allow me to forget you,’’ and he was out 
of reach just as Margot was beginning to wonder how she could 
make up for having hurt him. But, of course, he wasn’t hurt a 
bit more than was good for him. So Margot turned again to her 
sick pig and sang it softly to sleep. 

Clearly a direct attack would not answer with Margot, so the 
little Cupid tried another plan. He got a leather jerkin, a pair of 
thick shoes, pulled his hair over his eyes and came knocking at 
the farmhouse door. 

Rat-tat-tat he went as bold as could be. Margot came and 
opened it. 

** Do you want a fine, strong lad ? 
just as high as Margot’s elbow. 

‘No, we don’t,” said Margot ‘Get along with you!" 
but at the same time she handed him a thick slice of bread av! 
clotted cream. 

‘“‘ That’s a pity,”’ said the little Cupid, slowly, ‘ for 1 under- 
stand cattle as though I were one of them. You'd never have lost 
!’? He winked at Jean, the 


he asked. He reached 


’ 


that fine brown cow if I’d been there ! 
herdsman, who sat gloomily in the chimney corner. Jean under- 
stood, rose heavily and came forward. 

** You come along with me—I want help,’’ he said, “‘ and 

‘Isn't that just like you,’’ exclaimed Margot, “ to take the 
first ragamuffin who comes along!’’ But Jean said nothing, 
because he never did. 

So the little Cupid, who was cold, was engaged as a farm hand ! 
He behaved just as well as he possibly could, and was altogether 
so quick and amusing that Margot very soon grew quite fond ot 
him. He always carried a bow and arrow under his coat; but, 
oh! it was difficult, because, of course, if Margot suspected for a 
moment who he really was it was all over with him. Besides, 
Margot was so alert that to shoot her without being noticed was 
almost an impossibility, and her heart, though it was quite soft 
inside, outside was quite surprisingly tough, so little Cupid was at 
his wits’ end. 

The worst of it was that all other Cupids were trying to shoot 
Margot too, since there was special glory to be gained from success 
in so difficult a task, and she was perpetually besieged by a shower 
of arrows, which she either did not or pretended not to notice 
The little Cupid tried everything; he followed her everywhere, 
till Margot was quite touched, and not a little gratified, by his 
apparent devotion. 

One night he followed her when she was walking in her sleep. 
This was on Midsummer’s Eve. On that night the fairies have 
the power of summoning all the nicest people in the neighbourhood 
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to play with them. No one can refuse. Some who are more 
advanced come of their own accord. Others, who will not quite 
allow themselves to believe in fairies and try to persuade them- 
selves next day that it has all been a dream, are led unconsciously 
in their sleep, and among these last was Margot. They always 
meet in the middle of any big ficld where mushrooms giow and there 
is sweet briar in the hedges. On this particular night there was 
a great meeting. There were all the fairies and lots of furry wood 
creatures, and a sprinkling of goblins and M. le Curé, who was so 
benevolent, with always a wise twinkle in his eye, so that one always 
felt he knew far more than he said. He came quite of his own accord, 
and was sitting very large and smiling in a circle of fairies telling 
them stories, with Puck on one side and a large black witch's cat 
on the other. When Margot appeared, followed by the little Cupid, 
they all raised a shout 

‘‘Hurrah!"’ they exclaimed, clustering round her, for they 
knew her apron pockets would be full of brown sugar which the 
fairies enjoy very much. 

** You've changed !’’ they cried, dragging her into the circle. 
They are very quick-eyed and notice any alterations which may 
have taken place in a person during the year. 

‘1 haven't,’’ said Margot, sharply. ‘‘ Here, let me dance. 
I believe I’m lighter than any of you, though I am so fat,’’ but the 
fairies only laughed and gambolled round her. 

“You can't, you can’t,”’ they all cried. ‘‘ You can’t dance 
when you tell such fibs. Come, Margot, tell us what it is, for you 
know we can find out whether you want us to or not. We can see 
it in your eyes.”’ 

“Then look!’ cried Margot, defiantly, and the fairies, who 
loved to tease, hopped one or two of them on to her shoulder and 
peeped into her eyes 

“It’s Jean! It’s Jean!” they cried, clapping their hands 
and dancing wildly round. 

“How dare you—dare you—dare you!’’ cried Margot, 
furiously pursuing them round the field; but they melted before 
her like a cloud of flies. ‘It’s Jean,” they continued to cry, 
‘and he’s made a tiny print in her heart no bigger than a pin-prick, 
but she covers it up with sticking-plaster and pretends it isn’t 
there.” 

The little Cupid when he heard this nearly jumped for 
joy, for he realised that all unknown to himself one of his arrows 
must have struck home. 

But Margot was cross; she refused to play any longer and 
hurried back again. 

The next morning she had a bad headache. The little Cupid 
met her in the dairy and bowed. 

** Mademoiselle,”’ he said, “‘ I will be frank with you. At the 
risk of having my ears boxed, I will tell you that | know your 
secret. I know that Jean, the herdsman, has made an impression 
on your heart. Since it is through my agency this has occurred 
at all, perhaps you will pardon my indiscretion.” 

“Why, you little "’ began Margot. Her face grew so red 
it seemed as though her hair must catch fire. Then she stopped. 
“ How on earth do you know ?—Why, goodness gracious, lawk a 
mercy me, you must have been there last night. Then it wasn’t 
a dream after all!’’ And she grew as pale as she had been red 
before. 

And the reason for her embarrassment was this: Partly that 
she had been trying to persuade herself all these years that the 
fairies’ meetings weren't real, and it was a shock to find suddenly 
that they were—partly, that if the farmer got to know of her 
escapade she might lose her place, for it requires very broad- 
minded people not to object to their servants dancing with fairies 
in the middle of the night. 

“And who may you be ?”’ she said at last, recovering a little. 

“| am Cupid, at your service ; an old friend of yours, whose 
ears you boxed nearly a month ago—and may I add it is a matter 
of extreme importance to myself that you should permit me to 
finish the work | have begun’; but Margot was too overcome to 
make any answer and hurried away too bewildered even to be 
angry. 

But things were hardly more advanced than they were before. 
Nothing would induce Margot to let the little Cupid shoot her. 
In vain he pleaded and threatened. She was too cross at having 
been so successfully taken in to pay the least attention. As to 
Jean, she snapped his head off all day long. But the month was 
drawing to an end. On almost the last day the little Cupid gave 
up all hope and came to her with downcast head, his mouth drooping 
sorrowfully at the corners. 

“ Well, what do you want now?” cried Margot, looking up 
from the cow she was milking. 

“* Mademoiselle,’’ said the little Cupid in a sad, correct voice, 
“I have come to bid you farewell. If I say little it is because 
my heart is breaking. From to-morrow I am no longer a Cupid, 
but a chimney-sweep, with protruding teeth and a dirty face. 
Can one imagine anything more disgusting ? But it is my mother’s 
will, What may one do?” 

Margot sprang up. 

‘““ But bless my soul!” she exclaimed, much concerned, “ why 
should you become a chimney-sweep if you don’t want to? And J 
don’t want you to go. I shall miss you with all my heart, though 
you are such a little viper ! ”’ 

“IT am no success as a Cupid,’ 


’ 


said the little Cupid, gravely, 


“hence my punishment. Had you submitted to my demands, 
things might have been different,’’ he sighed. ‘“ As it is, I can 
only, Mademoiselle, wish you a long and prosperous life and, may 
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1 add, a more pitiful heart.’’” He bowed again, offering her at the 
same time a large bunch of dahlias, very neatly arranged in a 
frilled paper. 

““ Do you mean that it depends on me ? 
nervously. 

“Alas! it does; but let us no longer pursue a subject which 
is doubtless distasteful to you,” and he prepared to go. 

“ Wait,”’ cried Margot. She stood against the wall, her eyes 
closed. ‘‘ Now shoot,”’ she said, “‘ for I prefer to sacrifice myself 
rather than you should endure such an injury.” 

“Ah, but are you in earnest ?”’ cried the little Cupid, with 
emotion. ‘‘ And if so, how can I express my gratitude ? ”’ 

“Be quick, or I shall change my mind,” said Margot. So 
without wasting any more time the little Cupid made haste 
and shot. 

This time he was successful. The arrow landed in the very 
middle of Margot’s heart. Just at that moment Jean appeared, 
and without making any explanations they fell into each other’s 
arms. 

“Oh, what a thing it is to be warm!” cried the little Cupid, 
who now felt glowing from head to foot. 

The wedding took place almost immediately and there were 
ten little pages, all Cupids, but invisible for fear of disturbing the 
farmer. All the animals organised a pageant in honour of Margot, 
to whom they were devoted, and walked in a solemn procession 
three times round the yard. The hens, too, all laid her the most 
wonderful eggs as wedding presents. Jean kept his promise and 
kept the little Cupid provided with apples and warm coats for the 
rest of his life ; and though, of course, it would have been beneath 
his dignity to wear the latter he had to pretend he would for fear 
of hurting Jean’s feelings. As to Venus, she was so delighted 
with her son that she completed his education by keeping him at 
school on her island for a whole year, from which he emerged quite 
finished and has been the greatest success ever since. 


cried Margot, flushing 
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A GOLDCREST IN STRANGE QUARTERS. 


T a deserted bothy in the heart of the hills, we were lately 
surprised to see a small bird fluttering about the room. After a 
time the wayfarer came to rest on the window, and we identified 
him as a golden-crested wren, the smallest of our British birds. 
Evidently the little stranger was migrating South, for the locality 

in which he was found was totally unfitted for his requirements, the elevation 
being close on: two thousand feet and the nearest tree of any description many 
miles distant. How he came to take up his abode in such strange quarters is 
amystery for the district, as far as we are aware, is out of the path of migrating 
birds, and an isolated bothy one would imagine would present little or no 
attraction to a bird migrant. It is a well-known fact that the goldcrest migrates 
in enormous flocks, and every spring and autumn great numbers are killed by 
dashing against lighthouses, while even the lights of a city secure a certain 
number of small victims. 
Tue Crestep Titmouse. 


Until a few weeks ago it had never been our good fortune to see the above 
species at its nesting-site. For some inexplicable reason the crested titmouse, 
although nesting regularly among the fir woods of Upper Speyside, has never— 
during recent years at all events—been met with in the extensive forests of the 
upper reaches of the Dee, and this although the two valleys are within twenty 
miles of each other. There is no difficulty in identifying the crested tit: First, 
by his prominent crest, and, secondly, by his very distinctive call-note, which 
is quite unlike that of his relatives, but is rather difficult to put in words. The 
individuals we had under observation were engaged in feeding among some old 
firs—in all probability on the small green aphis which infests these trees. They 
seemed to be somewhat more wary than their relatives the coal titmice, for they 
were decidedly restless, flying from one tree to another and remaining in one spot 
for a very short time. The coal titmice, which were in the same locality, were 
absurdly tame, and allowed one to approach within a yard or two; they were 
hunting for food indiscriminately among fir trees and juniper bushes, whereas 
the crested tits fed on the pines only. 


Tue PTARMIGAN IN AUTUMN. 


During the last month or so the ptarmigan are interesting to the ornith- 
ologist on account of the change which occurs in their plumage during that period. 
This season the autumn snows descended very early on the hills, and when we 
crossed the watershed (two thousand eight hundred feet above sea-level) between 
Braemar and Aviemore, on the first day of the month, the weather con- 
ditions were arctic to a degree, the ground being covered with more than 
two inches of snow, with a temperature well under freezing point. From a corrie 
somewhat sheltered from the north wind we watched for a time some ptarmigan 
feeding a little distance trom us, on the tender shoots of the blaeberry (Vaccinium 
myrtillus). One individual we had under observation was in an interesting stage 
of plumage. His breast and under parts were in full winter plumage of spotiess 
white, while on his back not a single white feather was showing as yet. Another 
bird feeding near showed more or less the same colouring, though not in quite 
so pronounced a manner. The result was that the ptarmigan were with difficulty 
distinguished from the rocks, on which the snow had more or less melted as it 
fell. It is only exceptionally that the ground is so snowbound in early October, 
and it would be interesting to discover why it is that the upper parts of the birds 
are the last to assume the winter plumage. It may certainly be said that the 
reason is an obvious one—that the lower parts change colour first in order that 
the bird may not be too conspicuous before the advent of the snows; but why 
should not the whole plumage change gradually and uniformly ? 
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Tne Errecrs OF THE SNOW ON VEGETATION. 

When on the high Scottish hills we have often been interested in noting 
the effect of snow on mountain vegetation. In some of the sheltered corries 
are snowfields which remain on the hills till July or August, and it is in these 
situations—often extremely well sheltered and sunny—that the effects of the 
snows are clearly visible. The violet flowers normally on the high ground during 
the months of May and June, but where the snow lingers it is often in full blossom 
in July and even up to the second week of August. The marsh marigold is 
another flower which is commonly kept back a month or six weeks by the linger- 
ing snow. This year we found a patch of these flowers in very luxuriant bloom 
during the latter part of July and at a distance of less than one hundred yards 
from a snowfield. To mention two other prominent examples—the cushion 
pink (Silene acaulis) and the starry saxifrage (Saxifraga stellaris) are flowers 
whose period of bloom may be retarded for quite two months. For instance, 
the normal period for the cushion pink to flower is in early June. This season 
we came across a plant in full blossom early in August in a corrie where the snow 
remains throughout the whole year. We have also found starry saxifrage in 
full blossom in mid-September, though its normal month of flowering is July. 
The most interesting case of all, we imagine, is that of some moss which is found 
every autumn at the edge of one of the eternal snowfields. Though the snow 
has never been known to disappear, or even to look like disappearing, it is interest- 
ing to visit the locality early in October, when the snowbeds are usually at their 
minimum, and to discover moss plants extending to where the snow was lying 
only a few days before. The moss plants are exposed for a very short space 
of time before snow re-covers them and they have no time to form any green 
parts. Yet they seem to maintain an existence in this way from year to year, 
and may well be relics of a vegetation which covered the hills when the climate 
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was warmer than is now the case. The past unusually fine summer had, we 
noticed, the effect of causing isolated plants of the cushion pink to put forth a 
second bloom. 
Tue GANNETT AND His DIvinG 

We had recently very favourable opportunities for witnessing the behaviour 
of the solan geese when the birds were engaged in diving or were merely alighting 
on the surface of the water. If a gannet was after a fish, he usually flew at a 
considerable height, and on marking his prey shot downward like a stone. 
His impetus must have carried him to a depth of many feet below the surface, 
and no doubt the fish he was after was swimming at a considerable depth 
fpr the gannet, one would imagine, could easily break his dive and return to the 
surface when the fish had been captured. Some idea of the depth to which these 
birds must dive was given us by the stream of bubbles which rose to the surface 
after the bird had disappeared. Often these bubbles continued to rise for a 
considerable time after the gannet had risen to the surface In fine weather 
small companies of solans amused themselves by skimming through the 
surface water in pursuit of sand-eels. One very interesting point was 
observed. When about to alight on the water the gannets have an excellent 
way of avoiding the trouble that a duck, for example, has to slow her 
impetus before alighting. Even after vigorous ‘“‘ back pedalling” a duck 
strikes the water very clumsily, but the solan, just before reaching the 
surface of the sea, closes his wings and shoots some yards through the 
surface of the water, thus breaking his momentum in a very charming and 
simple manner. The only occasions on which the gannets alighted in the 
accepted manner was when a head-wind was blowing, and then they hovered 
almost motionless against the wind before sinking to the water and 
alighting with outstretched wings. SETON GORDON. 


SUSSEX BARNS. 


ILLUSTRATED FROM DRAWINGS BY CHARLES STABB. 


USSEX has a valley wide and grand enough to bed a 
noble river; but the great hills and the sudden flat 
and the green, 00zy meadows all owe fealty only to 
a narrow thread, a deep-banked little river, weed- 
covered, hardly imposing even in flood-time. It is 

to the scale of this river that man has made his cottages—indeed, 
his villages—in this valley ; it is in the mood of the hills and the 
sea and the sky that he has 
built his great barns. 

In earlier centuries it 
frequently happened that, 
owing to some unimagined 
architectural difficulty, some 
ingenuous lapse of reason, or 
different gauge of comfort 
from ours, a man built the 
door of his house a head too 
short. His room-space was 
narrow; walls were close 
around him. But how 
differently he thought and 
planned when, on the other 
side of his yard, he built his 
vast cathedral granary. He 
was not careful of an 
inch or two then; he gladly 
imprisoned with his store 
and timber great spaces 
according to his utmost 
needs. He built a little too 
high perhaps for use, but 
never too high for proportion. 
Perspective, which, in his 
own house, could scarcely 
begin to feel itself and move 
before it was changed 
abruptly into the horizontal 
and the perpendicular, here 
could make its gentle dwind- 
ling progress along aisles of 
supporting beams. Nodoubt 
men could afford to be a 
little prodigal of their 
timber in the oak country of 
Sussex. 

In this valley of the 
Cuckmere there is a group 
of barns of exceptional 
splendour. Two of them, 
those at Wilmington and 
Alciston, lie near the churches 
of their respective villages, 
and if one of those little 
grey solemn churches were 
stowed into a corner of the 
barn, it would only mean 
that the farmer must pack 


the year’s corn a little closer. The third of these great 
barns is at Charleston. There is no village or even hamlet 
here, only a small farmhouse, of which the more solid rooms 
are inhabited now by a shepherd and his family. It is 
approached only by an unpromising track, leading from a 
quiet road; so that even if ancient timbered barns wete the 
quarry of the traveller, this one might still pass unnoticed. 





THE BARN AT ALCISTON (INTERIOR) 
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Charleston has the peculiar beauty of chalk-stone door supports. 
One can stand in a large, many-acred field, with the sky 
above one, and have less sense of majesty and space than in 
entering one of these barns. That is what enclosure can do 
for space—it magnifies it, and makes a marvel of it, inch by inch. 
One can leave the long road and fields and atmosphere and walk 
into the dim barn and feel a larger world. There are eighty 
yards of Wilmington Barn (it is called the “ Long Barn’’). 
Alciston could claim the same, or a greater, length, only when 
it has gone straight for about sixty yards, it takes a right- 
angular turn, and thus progresses for another twenty-five 
or so. Now, we do not know whether we should give the barn 
the benefit of this turn, and allow that it is eighty-eight yards 
long, for it is not according to the purest convention that 
barns should take right-angular turns. The farm labourers 
at Alciston are generally of the opinion that the turn makes no 
difference at all, while those at Wilmington consider it a dis- 
qualifying circumstance in the mild rivalry for superiority of size. 

At Charleston the barn is neither straight, nor does it turn 
rectangularly. It is a much narrower barn than the others, 
and not so long; and it has a most 
attractive haphazard turn, which 
takes it off the straight and yet 
hardly makes an angle. It merely 
wanders a little, and one can almost 
believe that the builder had not its 
exact path in his mind until he 
actually put stone in front of stone 

so careless, so unreasonable, so 
incomplete is its deviation. 

The glory of the barns is the 
reflected sunlight on pale beams and 
dim atmosphere. The universal sun, 
which shines brightly and clearly on 
unintercepted things and makes 
shadows very pale, is excluded here. 
The barn takes to itself a different 
sun, which seems to have more colour 
and less light. From the ground 
outside, the barn gathers up this 
gentle golden secondary sunlight and 
takes it in through the great doors, 
where it spreads a little way among 
the beams and along the floor, and 
soon the barn is impenetrably dark. 

The dusty grain sends up a filmy 
powder into the air when it drops 
through from the winnowing machine, 
or when it is stirred by the spade as 
it lies in its self-rounded heaps on 
the floor of the barn, or when a 
full bag is shifted and the mist 
filters through. It is this kind of 
powder, floating in the air, which 
puts a fine polish upon the wood in a 
mill ; but in the barn the tiny, gentle 
friction does not smooth the leagues 
of timber, because it never has the 
assistance of the touch of man’s 
industrious hand, or the chance rub 
of his shoulder, for the barn is not 
the scene of daily labour; it quietly 
nurses its store. 

It is the ill-luck of this present 
day that the practical thing has not 
the beauty which in a former day it 
had. And what is not beautiful for 
us now will not age beautifully for our 
descendants. How may we speak of weathering iron in the 
sense that this wood has been weathering for us ever since that 
more fortunate day when it spanned itself into this beautiful 
and essential structure ? Weathered iron would be poisonous 
rust ; time gives no beauty to it, and it defies time in its meagre 
but almost indestructible strengtn. 

For a long part of the year the barn is swept bare, almost 
empty of its dwindling heaps, while its future store lies in a 
“dark, wintry bed” in the neighbouring fields. Some remain- 
ing sacks, or a stray waggon or chance heap of farm implements 
have then possession of a mighty space. The barn is filled 
with its own darkness ; the great, blue-painted, plentiful doors 
open to admit casual objects and a cool, grey light and a stray 
sparrow. Or the ewes may go there for their lambing; and 
a little later there may come a day when the sheep are sheared 
there. But the time comes when the barn is the centre of the 
farm activity—it is the great high-road of the day’s labour ; 
the doors are latched at their widest and the fields outside are 
merely sapless stubble. 
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The barn has not been accorded full justice in any art 
It is not preserved by societies, nor visited by the lover of antt- 
quity. It has not the sentimental attraction of the ruin, nor 
is it even praised as standing architecture. Had its use fallen 
into decay, we should no doubt preserve and extol it ; but its 
great doors still open and close on the passage of grain. Holding 
the memory of certain allegories in the Gospel, and with the 
realisation of man’s need and God’s supply, one can only think 
of that as a divine traffic. VIOLA MEYNELL. 


CHILTERN GLEANINGS. 


REALLY delightful litthke book has been written by Mr. 

G. Eland under the title of ‘‘ The Chilterns and the Vale ”’ 
(Longmans, Green). Its dedication explains its origin, and 

we therefore copy it: ‘ To Sir Hugh R. Beevor with whom 

many happy hours have been passed in Chiltern beech-woods this 
book is dedicated by its writer.’’ In passing we may say that the 
author could not have had a more entertaining and instructive 
companion for his woodland walks. Mr. Eland’s merit as a writer 





THE DOORWAY AT CHARLESTON. 


lies partly in what he does not do. Recognising that descriptions 
of Nature must be done by such masters of the craft as Richard 
Jefferies and Thomas Hardy, he wisely abstains from any attempt 
at it. 

The book reads to us like extracts from the note-book of 
a man of cultivated taste whose interests extend from agriculture 
to antiquity. The style is simple and unpretentious ; but the 
matter becomes all the more interesting on that account. Incident 
ally, the book shows some of the advantages which the pedestrian 
enjoys over the motorist. The latter is accustomed to scud over 
the county of Buckingham without taking time to explore its 
byways and look at the many plain but interesting houses that 
are not written of in architectural books. One is always coming 
on signs that men of imagination have liked to wander about the 
Chilterns. 

It was from the district mentioned as “ Tring, Wing and 
Ivinghoe”’ that Sir Walter Scott got the name ot his most 
popular romance ; and one of the most charming poems that ever 
appeared in the pages of this journal was written on Ivinghoe 
Beacon. Cobbett knew the district well and has many references 
to it; so has Peacock, although he has passages which misdescribe 
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the scenery. Among the many passages in the book of great 
interest to country people, we may select one dealing with a striking 
passage in Ellis’ account of the district, in which he says that 
in 1810 “‘ rents in the Chilterns far exceed those of the Vale.”’ 
Ellis, be it remembered, wrote from Little Gaddesden, which is 
not far from Hemel Hempstead, and to the latter Cobbett referred 
as a ‘‘ red tenacious flinty loam upon a bed of chalk a yard or two 
beneath, which, in my opinion, is the very best corn land that we 
have in England.” 

Mr. Eland does not think that the dictum of Ellis 
would have held good at Missenden, Amersham and Prince’s 
Risborough In 1810 at these three places land fetched twelve, 
sixteen and eighteen shiliings 1espectively, while in the Vale it 
raised from one to three pounds per acre ; at Waddesdon, twenty- 
eight to thirty-six shillings; at Quarrendon, forty to fifty-three 
shillings, tithe-free ; and at Chilton, Dorton and Chearsley, forty 
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to fifty shillings. He goes on to make the following comparison : 
In 1810 rents at Lee, near Wendover, were twenty shillings per 
acre, tithe-free ; to-day the rents range from thirteen-and-six to 
one pound. But very high rents are paid in the Vale; fifty to sixty 
shillings an acre is not unusual, and in one case three pounds ten 
shillings an acre is being paid for ten acres. On various occasions 
we have drawn attention to these changes when discussing the 
question of tithe. 

The truth is that dairy-farming has obtained a lucrativeness. 
to-day that was never expected at the beginning of last century, 
and wheat-growing, even if it shows signs of revival at the 
moment, has been under a cloud. Yet tithe is still paid on a 
valuation of each individual field made on the basis of the 
wheat prices prevalent in 1837. We only wish we had time 
and space to give more extracts showing the wide interest of 
this book. 


A FEN DECOY. 


F the many decoys formerly 
existing in Lincolnshire 
none were more ftamous 
than a group of eight or 
ten lying near the coast 
[he area enclosing them 

was once the very heart of the East Fens, 
although now flat lands of corn and 


pasture. Of this famous group, the 
pride of English fenmen, only one 
remains. All traces of the others have 


vanished beneath the plough, so that 
a visit to this solitary survivor is full 
of interest. Moreover, this decoy, in 
its day, was famous among all its 
fellows not only for the wonderful 
takes of fowl in its quiet little pool, but 
as being the original home of the 
greatest of English ’coymen, old George 
Skelton 

In Sir Ralph Payne - Gallwey's 
most interesting ‘‘ Book of Decoys”’ 
we are told that this famous individual 
lived and worked here with his four 
sons until about 1807, when the drain- 
ing of the fens was first started and 
the fowl gradually began to desert the 
‘coys. Moving then to Norfolk, the 
old man _ planned and_ constructed 
several decoys on the principle of the 
original at his old home ; in fact, the 
Skeltons and their descendants, father 
and son ’coymen all, were connected later with nearly every 
well-known ’coy in the country. Finally, Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey 
says: ‘‘ Old George Skelton and his four sons were skilled in all 
connected with Decoys to a degree no one has since attained or 
perhaps, for that matter, ever equalled in days previous.” 

The ’coy wood lies two and a-half miles in from the sea, and 
is a prominent landmark, a dark, clumpy plantation standing up 





THE ONLY PATCH OF WATER LEFT. 





ENTRANCE TO THE SOUTH PIPE. 


on the flat green and golden fields. The approach to it is by an old 
fen-road winding across the dead sea-level; and wandeting along 
on a warm, hazy June day, one tries to think how the country 
was a hundred years ago. The corn and mustard fields on each 
side of us were then great stagnant pools, with reeds through which 
a boat could not penetrate ; overhead, where now the larks are 
singing so cheerily and a few stray plovers lazily wheeling, the 
wildfowl must have come whistling by in great 
droves from the sea and all parts of the 
flooded marshes, their long lines heading for, 
and dropping into, dark plantations, where 
anxious watchers were waiting for them. And 
now of these plantations only the one dark wood 
in front of us is left. It stands unprotected 
save by a narrow, reed-grown dyke, with high 
bank inside. A search discovers a little plank 
footbridge, which is our only entrance. Step- 
ping across, one feels almost a trespasser on the 
sanctity and silence of the place, so still is 
everything. 

A narrow, winding track brings us presently 
to a little square clearing with a _ potato 
patch, and a reed-built hut with a few 
currant bushes round. From here we can look 
out across cornfields to the keeper’s house close 
by. The keeper is still a relative of the 
famous Skelton family, and his father took 
the ’coy from John Skelton, great grandson of 
old George. He was truly pleased to talk of the 
times of his father and ‘‘ Uncle John,” or “‘ the 
old man”’ as they called him, and most willingly 
explained all the working of the ’coy. 

Leading along through a tangle of bushes, 
we emerged on the pool itself, and what a sight 
it was—a dense bed of reeds six and seven feet 
high, looking beautiful in their full summer 
growth ; through the centre two narrow rides 
have been cut and a track round the edges, 
and bit by bit we manage to trace out the 
whole plan of things. The pool itself was just 
an acre, and the ’coy wood all round us about 
fourteen acres. There were six pipes in all; 
of these two were worked much more recently 
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than any others—these were the north-west pipe and the south pipe 
and were invariably the two best owing to the prevailing winds. 
Two others between them are rather harder to trace, having been out 
of use many more years; the remaining two were discontinued so 
long ago that they are practically unrecognisable. The corner where 
we were standing was the entrance to the south pipe, and we could 
trace its outline fairly easily as it twisted away into the undergrowth. 
There used even to be bits of the stakes and iron hoops left here, 
but within the last ten years all have gone—pulled out by farm 
children and the like, who break into the covert at times for black- 
berries, nuts, etc. When quite a small boy, the keeper was brought 
to this pipe by his father to see the fowl caught in the net, at that 
time never more than three or four mallard or teal, and these must 
have been the very last fowl taken. He pointed out an old willow 
marking the entrance to this pipe where the screens started. And 
so we make our wayround. The next pipe was one of those left off a 
very long time ago, and nearly indistinguishable, silted up level 
with the ground. Then we came to one rather more recently used, 
but traceable only by the high bank on one side, where it has been 
dug out time after time. We saw, too, the cuiting where the 
sluice used to be, to let the water off when it rose too high in the 
pool; and here was a bit of the old ring dyke, which went all 
round to keep the place private and could only be crossed by a 
footbridge, which was swung on a pivot; then on to the north- 
west pipe, but even this was not so easy to distinguish as the first 
one opposite. 

Many were the anecdotes called up by my friend the keeper. 
In the days of his ‘“‘ Uncle John,” and before that, the Fens for 
nearly a mile around were kept quiet as the grave, and “ the old 
man ”’ used to go round to the small farms near and make terms 
with the cottagers, so that never a knock was heard, nor shouting 
at dogs, nor driving of cattle ; everything depended upon absolute 
stillness, for the fowl were scared at the slightest sign of human 
beings. Old “‘ John’”’ used commonly to say that if the milk were 
burnt in the keeper’s house close by and the wind set fair to the 
’coy, all the ducks would be away, not one remaining. The ’coymen 
never entered without their lump of burning turf, carried close 
to the face, blowing on it to keep away the smell of their clothes 
and breath. 

From time to time the pool was dug out by “ the old man 
and his successor, and the high banks at the side of the ditches are 
formed by these diggings; then there was much planting of small 
bushes and shrubs, and some very old willows and alders are still 
left. Although there are many firs in the plantation, these were 
all put in comparatively lately for pheasants, of which a few are 
turned down in the covert now every year; formerly there were 
fine large ash trees. But as the wood stands now it is a most beauti- 
ful mixed growth, old trees and young, all sizes and kinds, and 
wonderful variation of foliage. In the potato patch which we 
passed just now stood, until about forty years ago, the old 
“decoy house ’’; but, being just “a thacked hut,” not a vestige 
of it can now be seen. In it were the poles on which the ’coy- 
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PLAN OF THE DECOY. 





A CUTTING THROUGH THE REEDS. 
bending the iron hoops and so on; most interesting it would 
have been to see. Close by they kept the grain for feeding 
the fowl, and later on the potato patch was made for the 


same purpose. 

When the days of the ’coy were ended by the draining of the 
Fens, many were the rude changes in its history. A boat was kept 
on the once secluded pool; then it was drained off and the cattle 
were turned in to graze on the herbage. Even horse and cart were 
at one time driven through the covert; but now all is 
peace again, and the ‘coy will rest undisturbed for 
many years. 

Coming back through the track in the centre of the 
reeds, we passed the only little patch of water left, just 
a few square feet, from which the reeds are cleared 
occasionally ; here on the edge were the feathers and 
plumings of a brood of young wild duck, now hiding 
somewhere close by. Every year a pair or two of 
mallard return to haunt the place in the breeding season, 
deserting it in the winter. Wading into this little 
retreat, one feels hidden from all the world. Hardly 
a sound disturbs the peaceful repose which broods over 
everything. A water-hen utters a guttural ‘‘ crr-o-ok’’ on 


the bank behind, and an occasional wood-pigeon “ roo- 

coos’’ quietly in the firs beyond; then a 

vemains ofsluice single reed-warbler starts his beautiful 

oad ving dyke little song, unseen, within a few feet of 

\ the listener, and suddenly several togethe 
burst into a fine chorus. 


Making once more for the bank, where 
some orange trees and old shrubs are flowering grandly, 
we sit and try to imagine it all as it used to be, when 
through that gap straight opposite the fowl came 
dropping in with such perfect confidence, in pairs and 
teams and whole companies. At last we must go 
back, as it seems, to an outer world, but not without 
a small spray of the orange tree, which we will keep 
to recall the whole scene in years to come, when perhaps 
it has been ruthlessly wiped out by the devouring fiend, 
modern progress. 

Before leaving, it was of great interest to see a quaint 
old photograph of John Skelton, taken after he had 
left the Lincolnshire home; a fine old man, short, 
square, broad-featured, with white side whiskers, and 
said to have had a voice like a foghorn. He was 
standing outside his new house in Warwickshire, with 
a great stick in his hand and an old sheepdog lying 
near. 

It is a satisfaction to know that this famous 
old decoy has now passed into the hands of those who 
are endeavouring to preserve it, as it is, a relic of the 
great days of the Fens. May it rest undisturbed through 
many years of peace, H. M. H. 













HOMES + 
GARDENS 
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r is difficult to write temperately of the beauty of the site 
that General Sartorius chose for his house. No doubt 
all lovers of Surrey carry in the memory some wooded hill 
or open prospect that gives to each peculiar pleasure, but 
anyone who has seen Hurtwood under the summer sun 

would be prejudiced in denying it extraordinary merit. The 
house stands on a little hill, which is an outcrop from a greater. 
On every side there are hanging woods, through which in all 
directions run paths that lead the wanderer to less or greater 
oases of cultivated garden. From the entrance forecourt there 
is a wide-swept view to the south-east, while to the north is the 
great fan garden, which is fully pictured here. The house, 
designed by Mr. Christopher Turnor, may, however, be described 
first. Unusual contours in a site of necessity produce houses 
of unusual plan; but of few buildings can it be true that the 
ground-level is reached from the floors of three storeys. At 
Hurtwood the slope to the south and west is rapid to the point 
of being precipitous, and it was only by considerable excavation 
here and banking there that the near gardens could be contrived. 
The house is built of the cream-coloured local stone that 
tones in places to a dark gold, and the upper storeys are in “ post 
and pan” of oak timbers with plaster between. The general 
treatment is reminiscent of farmhouse traditions, and the south 
and east fronts are perhaps open to the criticism that they are 
a little too much broken in mass and outline and a little too 
diverse in the disposition of their materials. Had the half- 
timber treatment been carried round the upper part of the house 
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in the way that Mr. Norman Shaw delighted to design it, the 
house would have presented more unity of conception. For 
all that, Hurtwood achieves the picturesque in a marked degree. 
Inset here and there in the outer walls are green glazed tiles, 
which give a jewelled effect and accord with the consciously 
Portuguese motifs that inspired the great north garden. 

We enter the house by an outer door plated with cast lead 
modelled in low relief, an interesting and very unusual treatment. 
The sitting-hall (described on the plan as ‘“‘ The Great Room ’’) 
has its walls decorated in true fresco of strong colouring by 
Cavaliere Formilli, an Italian artist to whom English archeology 
is in debt for his researches concerning the sanctuary pavement 
of Westminster Abbey. The same skilful hand has adorned 
the dining-room walls with Sgraffito work in monochrome, a 
technique but slightly understood and little practised, though 
it is eminently suited to architectural decoration. On the first 
and attic floors are about twenty bedrooms that call for no 
special description. The necessity for extensive under-building 
on the west side, owing to the fall of the ground, resulted in the 
basement floor being of much more importance than is usual, 
providing bachelor quarters, consisting of a sitting-room, two 
bedrooms, and the billiard-room from which open two loggias. 
From them six steps lead down to the west garden, with its 
charming fountain and lily pools. Not the least attractive 
feature of the house is the balcony that is carried round the south 
and west fronts at the level of the forecourt. This appears 
clearly in the last two illustrations, and the picture cf “ The 
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West Front” shows its connection 
with the terrace formed by the roof 
of the billiard-room. By means of 
this there is open-air communication 
between all the chief rooms on the 
vround floor, a pleasure that would 
have been otherwise impossible. 
We come now to Mr. Turnor’s 
treatment of the forecourt and its 
surroundings. 

East and west of the gravelled 
space are wide grass plats bordered 
by stone walls, with open panels 
built of curved and moulded tiles, 
that connect the two attractive 
summer-houses. Immediately below 
the latter is a long lily pool bordered 
by a broad bed of herbaceous plants 
that mask the wall with their 
luxuriant growth. From the stone 
margin of the pool we look down 
far below to the tennis court, reached 
by the long and stately stairway 
which appears in the second illustra- 
tion. Seen from the level of the 
Copyright POOL IN FAN GARDEN. COUNTRY LIFE.’ court itself the house piles up 
attractively behind the great but- 
tressed wall that marks the steep 
slope of the land, while further 
southwards another mass of masonry 
serves as a bastion to hold up the 
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tennis court like a shelf on the side 
of the hill. Below it, spread out like 
a map, is a great rose garden laid 
out by Mrs. Sartorius. Here is a 
winding pergola which from any point 
is attractive, but, seen from above, 
shows at its best. 

So much for the skilful setting 
of the house, but the gardens of 
Hurtwood do not end there. Striking 
along one of the many paths that 
thread the woodland, we come upon 
a palm garden and, best of all, to 
the great fan garden which Mr. 
Turnor laid out on an open slope to 
the north of the house. Skirting the 
upper edge of the slope is a long 
stone pergola built of square piers, 
with an open roof of poles. Imme- 
diately below it is a broad band of 
turf, to which reach up, from a 
middle point formed of fountains 
and paving, the long radial beds 
brilliant with herbaceous plants that 
gave the name of fan garden. In 
order that scale might be preserved 
in a scheme conceived in such spacious 
fashion, the main outlines have been 
emphasised by Irish yews and other 
little trees of ordered growth. Very 
Copyright FAN GARDEN SEEN THROUGH PERGOLA ‘COUNTRY LIFE." pleasant is the irregular paving of 
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the terrace at 
the foot of the 
garden with its 
lily pools and 
flights of steps 
to the radiating 
paths and open 
tiled walls that 
separate it from 
the lower pool 
behind it. 
With the 
fan garden Mr. 
Turnor’s work 
ended, but 
there remain 
some con - 
spicuous 
elements in the 
scheme which 
were designed 
by Mrs. Sar- 
torius. Her 
keen delight in 
gardens had 
been stimulated 
by exquisite 
examples she 
knew well in 
Portugal. Many 
features of the Copyright FAN GARDEN 
Hurtwood plans 
were inspired from the first by the gardens of Montserrat, 
near Cintra. The long pergola itself, the Alegretti walls, 
loose built to make them swiftly hospitable to rock 
plants, and broken here and there by seats cork-covered, 
all these show the influence of Portugal. When it came to 
the making of the fountain in the palm garden, it was 
copied from one on the public road near the gardens of 
Montserrat. The same place gave a model for the fountain in 
the small éeraco at the end of the long pergola, while the little 
domed fountain seen across the bathing pool at the end of a 
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long grass path 
bordered by 
yews shows by 
its tiles and 
mosaic the full 
Portuguese 
feeling for glaze 
and colour in 
garden- building. 
An ex perience 
of Mrs. Sartorius 
may be helpful 
to others who 
in like fashion 
wish to renew 
their love of 
sub-tropical 
gardens in their 
ownland. In 
her zealto 
secure authentic 
effects she 
obtained from 
Portugal! 
columns and 
figures, basins 
and tiles. The 
old Moorish 
tiles, however, 
with their rich 
and mellow 
hues, were not 
to be had, and the modern product proved crude and 
garish. Happily, a visit to Tunis yielded rich spoils of 
old tiles of the right type and these helped to solve the 
difficulty. 

Seen in such a brilliant summer as 1911 has given us, this 
garden, for all its exotic treatment, looked right and satisfying. 
The bathing pool was insistent in its cool invitation, the strong 
colours of the tiles flashed happily in the sun, and it was easy 
to forget that Hurtwood is in the heart of Surrey. Moreover, 
the imitation of the gardens of another clime has not been 
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forced unduly, rather there has been created an English garden 


with a Portuguese accent, which brings to its owners and 
makers pleasant memories, and to its casual visitors a desire 
to see what gardens are in a land more favoured by the sun. 
Perhaps, however, the chief impression to be taken from these 

irdens is one of astonishment that the possibilities of water 
treatment, shown there so well, are not more appreciated in 
England. At Hurtwood we have the tall fountain and its lily 
pools in the west garden, the bathing pool with its little domed 
fountain, the big tank set below the parapet of the forecourt 
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on its south side, and the shaped pools at the base of the fan 
garden. They are all attractive in themselves and all helpful 
in giving scale to their surroundings. They form a rallying- 
point in the design which gives coherence and adds freshness 
and vitality to the whole, while they afford hospitality to the 
great tribe of water-lily and to those amphibious plants that 
seek their home on the verges of pools. Such free use of water 
is a heritage from the South, and care needs to be exercised that 
Copyright PART OF THE FAN GARDEN “CL. the inspiration so gained shall be followed rather in the spirit 
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would be most in keeping over a walk 
leading through the kitchen garden to 


LAND FALLS AWAY HERE 
WOCOLAND 


properly - situated and appropriately- 
clothed pergola. Planned with the 
above main points always in view, a pergola should provide 
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some other part of the grounds. Its bareness would not be an 








a shady retreat on scorching days, where the fragrance 
and beauty of flowers or the glorious tints of creeper 
foliage and fruits can be enjoyed to the full under the 
most pleasant conditions. Unfortunately, in some gardens the 
pergola has been planned as a portion of the house, rather than 
of the garden, standing, as it were, a thing apart from the flowers 
and Vines that one would fain grow upon it. In a few instances, 
it is true, massive pillars of stone or brick, surmounted by heavy, 
ponderous beams of timber, are in keeping with the house they 
adjoin, and as a part of the house may pass muster; but it is of the 
pergola as part of the garden itself that I would write. 

A pergola such as I have in mind is a simple structure, the prime, 
though not the sole, object of which is to provide lodgment for plants 
of a trailing or climbing nature, so that they may provide shade 
in summer and become, as it were, part of the general scheme of 
garden decoration. Stout Oak or Larch posts, six inches to nine inches 
in diameter, just as they were cut from the tree, or stripped of their 
bark, whichever the owner may prefer, are let into the ground at 
least two feet, and not less than seven feet must project out of the 
ground. A less height is inconvenient when trailing growths 
hang suspended from the roof. The width of the pergola must, 
to some extent, depend on the path it is to span, but it ought not 
1o be less than six feet, two feet more being better where possible. 
The cross-bars, and also the laterals from post to post, may be of 
rough Larch or other wood, Oak being best if it is obtainable. 
Securely nailed to the posts, the whole structure will be firm enough 
to withstand gales and provide a suitable support for our plants 
for many years to come. As already pointed out, a garden pergola 
should be of the simplest design possible ; we desire to see our 
flowers or creepers, not timber. 

Then there arises, naturally, the position of the pergola. Be 
it said at once that almost any pathway will do, providing the plants 
that are to clothe the 
pergola are selected 
so that they harmonise 
or at least do not 
violently clash with 
the surrounding vege- 
tation. A long, straight 
pathway, leading from 
one part of the garden 
to another, is ideal; 
but in many gardens 
there are pathways of 
bending or winding 
character that might 
be improved by a well- 
designed pergola. To 
erect such a structure 
solely as a support for 
plants, and not over 
a pathway, usually 
results in partial or 
complete failure; far 
better a rustic fence 
bordering a pathway— 
it would provide 
equally as good sup- 
port, and at least 
have the merit of 
simplicity whicha 


wrongly-placed pergola T. Stevenson. 





GOURD PERGOLA AT 


eyesore during winter in such a position, and its quaint beauty 
in summer and autumn would be much appreciated. 

The enormous variety now obtainable in Gourds was well 
shown at a recent meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
when Mr. Mocatta exhibited a beautiful collection of the fruits 
gathered from this pergola. These were of every conceivable 
shape and colour, many of them resembling in form and colour 
other kinds of fruits or articles of everyday use. Happily, their 
cultivation does not present any serious difficulties, the head- 
gardener at Woburn Place adopting the following system : Seeds are 
sown in April or early May in pots on a slight hot-bed, the seedlings 
subsequently hardened off, and finally planted in their permanent 
positions about the first week in June. Deeply-dug and _ richly- 
manured soils are essential, and when these are supported by copious 
waterings during dry, hot weather, growth, after the first few wecks, 
is exceedingly rapid, from a foot to eighteen inches being formed 
in one day in some instances. 

During the very hot, dry weather this summer, the fruit on 
the plants illustrated did not set very well, but with attention to 
watering and manuring this was overcome, and the plants set fruit 
freely, some of the smaller varieties carrying a fruit every four 
to six inches, and in the case of the Egg, Green, White, Striped 
and Bicolor Pears, the Orange, Lemon. Apple and Small Bottle 
Gourds, they looked extremely decorative. 

The tropical Gourds, such as the Syphon, Club, Bottle and 
Calabash, are much more rampant in growth than the larger 
varieties of edible Gourds, and though they did not set fruit so 
early in the season, they afterwards set in quite large numbers, 
some carrying upwards of one hundred fruits. The foliage of these 
is quite different from that of the others, the leaves being much 
rounder and tougher, and the under surface as soft as plush or really 
good velvet. These tropical Gourds are all green or green and 
white mottled, and 
with the wonderiul 
variety, colour and 
shape of the Continen- 
tal varieties make a 
pleasing feature in the 
garden. The colours 
of the latter 
range from white to 
black, including pale 
lemon, orange, green, 
mottled green and 
white, half yellow and 
half green varieties, 
white and green 
stripes, yellow and 
green stripes, buff, 
brown, grey, shrimp, 
dull and bright 
reds. There are many 
gardens in thiscountry 
where a pergola of 
Gourds might, with 
advantage to the sur- 
roundings, be accom- 
modated ; but if room 
cannot be found fora 
pergola, a few plants 
might be grown on 
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FURNITURE OF THE XVII. & XVIII. CENTURIES 


FURNITURE AT HAMPTON 


T is curious and unexpected that a house which not only 
changed its proprietor but also its outward appearance 
and interior decorations a hundred years ago should 
retain, to a very large extent, the furniture placed there 
by its ancient owners. Such, however, is the case at 

Hampton Court, near Leominster, in Herefordshire. It was 
built in the fifteenth century by Sir Roland Lenthall, of whom 





RICHLY-CARVED WALNUT ARMCHAIR (CHARLES IL). 


Leland tells us: ‘‘ This Lenthall was victorious at the bataile of 
Agincourt, and tooke many prisoners there, by the which prey 
he beganne the 
new building and 
mannour place at 
Hampton, and 
brought from an 
hill a spring of 
watar, and mack 
a little pool with 
it in the toppe 
of his howse.”’ 
From Sit 
Koland’s descen 
dants the place 
passed by pu 
chase to the Con 
ingsbys, of whom 
Sir Thomas, the 
friend of Philip 
Sidney, founded 
the interesting 
old Coningsby 
Hospital in 
Hereford City 
in 1614. His 
grandson, 
another Thomas, 
was born in 
Comm onwealth 





DETAIL OF FRONT STRETCHERS OF CHARLES II. CHAIR. 


COURT, NEAR LEOMINSTER.—I 





THE TRIUMPH OF THE SCROLL. 


times, and succeeded to an impoverished estate. While still 
a minor he was forced by Ferdinando Gorges, an unprincipled 
and violent Barbados merchant, who had possessed himself of 
some of the estate, to marry his daughter. Coningsby, however, 
rose superior to his early difficulties, eventually divorcing his 
first wife and marrying one of the co-heiresses of Lord Ranelagh. 
He took an active part in bringing William II]. to the throne, 
and bound up that Monarch’s wound with his handkerchief 
at the Battle of the Boyne. Rewarded with the office of Pay- 
master-General to the Forces, which was then one of the re- 
cognised ways to fortune, he improved his financial position, 
and was able to 
remodel his 
house, lay out 
extensive 
gardens in the 
Dutch manner 
and acquire 
much fine furni- 
ture. This he 
must have begun 
to do in his 
younger and 
poorer days, for 
there remain at 
Hampton four 
very fine arm- 
chairs carved in 
walnut in the 
manner that 
began to prevail 
in the early part 
of Charles II.’s 
reign. The usual 
crown held up by 
boys is absent, 
a scroll ending 
in eagle - heads 
forming the 
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cresting of the back. But the boys appear 
on a remarkably fine front stretcher. It is 
five inches wide, and carved out of a board 
at least an inch and three-quarters thick. The 
carving has, therefore, more relief as well as 
greater finish than was usual at this point. 
Two of the boys are merely part of the 
scrollwork that ends in dragons ridden by 
the other boys. Every part of the chair, 
including the frame and the seat, is carved. 
This seat retains its old canework, as does also 
the central panel of the back. The latter, 
however, has only recently been discovered 
hidden under an upholstery of modern 
Utrecht velvet. These chairs are of about the 
usual size, that is to say, just over two feet 
wide. But there is another set that is very 
unusually large, the width being two feet 
four inches and the height proportional. 
They probably date from the close of 
Charles II.’s reign, for the carving is almost 
limited to scrollwork, and though the legs are 
straight, those in front have added scrolls 
fixed to them, The space between the legs is 
almost entirely filled with simple scrolls in 
pairs set horizontally above each other. The 
same motif is used vertically for the back, 
but with a rose inserted between each pair. 
The arrangement of narrow canework panels 
between the three upright slats is unusual. 
The rise in Thomas Coningsby’s fortunes 
—he was given an Irish barony in 1692 and 
made a Privy Councillor the following year—is represented 
by the far more sumptuous furniture of William III. 
date. Illustrations are given of two very representative 
gilt tables of the time. The one is fairly plain, with a 
bold gadrooning at the edge of the top and in the frieze. 
The legs are scrolled, but the curved stretcher and the arrange- 
ment of the foot are such as we expect in William IIT. furniture. 
The other table is far more ornate, and is certainly a gem of its 
kind. It is three feet two inches wide and two feet seven inches 
high. The top is elaborately carved and modelled in gesso in 
low relief. The legs are of the straight type with spreading 
caps and open scrollwork connecting this member with the 
slender pilaster section of the leg. Aprons of strapwork, en- 
riched with acanthus foliage, depend from the frame. The 
stretchers use the same motif in a very rich and ample manner, 
rising up in scrolls towards the centre, on which stands a large 
urn emitting flame from its top. The same forms more simply 
treated are found in the frame of the charming settee that is 
the subject of the coloured plate. Flat stretchers form a com- 
plete circle and two halves. They, and also the legs with the 
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A PLAIN GILT TABLE. 


same cap as the gilt table, are almost identical with those of 
two couches at Hornby, which, from their cypher and ducal 
crown, Mr. Macquoid assigns to about the year 1694, when their 
owner became Duke of Leeds. Like these, the Hampton 
settee has its woodwork gilt on a black ground, and the only 
difference of form is at the junction of the sweeps of the 
stretchers. At Hornby these are merely inserted in a plain, 
flat oblong of wood. At Hampton they expand into a shaped 
centre, on which stands a turned finial. Precisely the same 
arrangement may be seen in a chair and stool at Hardwick, 
the legs of which, including the untouched bun feet, are identical 
with the Hampton example. This has its arms turning outward 
in a roll, and a bold, curved line sweeps upwards to form the 
wings and the back, which is not, as was often the case, divided 
into two chair-backs, but has merely a slight depression in the 
centre. The seat, however, is of the usual two-cushion kind, 
and the whole is covered in needlework of coarse cross-stitch 
representing a large scroll pattern in red on a yellow ground. 
This is framed and edged with silk braids and fringes of pale 
blue and white. The settee is of small size, its greatest width, 
namely, at the arms, being five feet, so that 
its tall back makes the height almost equal to 
the width. A whole suite of furniture of 
extremely similar date and form, accompanied 
by a magnificent bed, are in the King’s 
bedroom of the same house, and will be 
illustrated next week. 


LAW AND... 
. . THE LAND. 


WO rather interesting points were involved 

in a case decided by Mr. Justice Swinfen 

Eady last week. The trustees of a will asked 

whether a bequest to the Oxford Angling 

Society was a valid bequest or was void by 

reason of offending against the perpetuity 

rule, and whether a gift of certain bank shares remained 
valid, the bank having between the date of the will and 
the testator’s death become amalgamated with another 
bank, and shares in the combined banking company 
having been substituted for those named in the will. 
As regards the bequest to the angling society, the will 
gave the money on condition that the president for the 
time being should undertake to invest the amount, 
and apply the income for the purpose of restocking 
the society’s waters, and for such other purposes as 
the president and committee should resolve. The 
learned judge held that, although the objects were 
most laudable from the angler’s point of view, the gift 
could not be supported on the ground that the society 
was a charitable society, or as a charitable gift. It was 
clear that it was a gift to the society, which was not at 
liberty to spend the capital, and it was, therefore, void as 
tending to a perpetuity. The bequest of the bank shares 
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was held to be a,x 1 bequest, and the legatee would take such a number of the 
hares in the amal ited bank as represented the shares mentioned in the will 

It is not often that haunted houses occupy the attention of the judges; but 
on two occa f ntly a landlor?’s claim has been resisted by the tenant on 
the round that t particular house harboured a disembodied and restless 
pirit In one case the tenant put this forward as a defence to a claim for rent ; 
but the judge had to tell him that in law the presence of a ghost in the house is 
no excuse for non-payment of rent, though, in certain circumstances, the 
undesired company of other than spectral night-walkers might exonerate the 
tenant In the other case, a tenant who was sued for dilapidations urged, also 
unsuccessfully, that he had been compelled to leave the house because it was 
haunted by the ghosts of persons who were supposed to have committed suicide 
in an adjacent pond. Asin this case the house was no turther away than Clapham 
Common, the Society for Psychical Research might well endeavour to ascertain 
whether the slur on this popular residential district is justifiabk 

A point of considerable interest to will-makers and prospective legatees 


has just been decided by Mr. Justice Parker. If by his will a man directs that 
* all legacies given by this my will shall be free of all duties,” and subsequently 
makes a codicil or codicils, the direction does not necessarilv extend to cover 


legacies given by a codicil But where the legacy given by the codicil is to the 


A NOTABLE 


l is not given to many people, in these latter days, to make 

a new discovery in any matter pertaining to sport, yet 

it really seems as if Mr. John Kerr, in his duck-shooting 

at Gaddesden, has come very near doing this uncommon 
thing. The idea, that is rather novel, underlying the 
Whole system of the shoot is that it is a mistake to think that 
wild duck require a big sheet of water. The ordinary view is 
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same person as that given by the will, both are to be regarded as having been given 
free from duty; if, however, it is to a different person, or even to a trustee 
instead of direct to the beneficiary, the legacy given by codicil is not within the 


direction in the will, and the legatee ‘must bear the duty in respect thereof. 


Intending purchasers of agricultural property should make a note of the 
decision of Mr. Justice Joyce in “Re Lord Derby’s Contract, Ferguson v. 
Derbyv,”’ and be careful to ascertain whether any liability to pay compensation 
for improvements attaches in respect of the land in question. A contract was 
made in June for the sale of an estate, completion to take place in November. 
The conditions of sale provided that the purchaser would be deemed to have 
notice of, and to buy subject to, all existing tenancies Before completion 
the purchaser became aware that one of the tenants, who had been given notice 
to quit by the vendor, had, with his landlord’s consent, such landlord being the 
vendor's predecessor, planted fruit bushes on a portion of his holding, and that 
he claimed fifty pounds as compensation for unexhausted improvements. The 
purchaser contended that the liability to make this payment was an undisclosed 
encumbrance for which he was entitled to an allowance from the vendor, but the 
learned judge held that the purchaser was put upon enquiry, and took the 
property subject to all terms of the existing tenancies, and to any liability under 
the Agricultural Holdings Act, and was liable to pay the sum due in respect of 


compensation. 


DUCK-SHOOT. 


~ 





W. A. Rouwch. COCK OVER. Copyright. 

that the duck cannot fare well without it, and even that the 
bigger it is the better. That, however it may be for the duck, is 
obviously rather the reverse of the truth for the shooter of the 
duck, for the effect is that, when once the ducks have been flushed 
and shot at in the neighbourhood of the lake, they make for 
its centre, where they can sit safely on the water till the guns 
go home. Really the duck fare very well on very small ponds, 
and with these wild specimens of the breed the case seems 
rather analogous to that of the farmyard birds of which an old 
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Sussex farmer said, “I don’t hold 
with giving them ducks water to 
swim about in. They only swims all 
their flesh off." His theory was that 
if you want a good bird for the table 
you ought not to keep him in hard 
exercise during life. 

Despite the small size of the 
ponds at Gaddesden, no one who has 
seen Mr. Kerr’s shoot will complain 
of the ducks that they have been so 
brought up as to be soft in the wing 
muscles, incapable of flight, or any- 
thing of that kind. There are four 
or five of these ponds, each of the 
average area of, say, a large dining- 
room. The theory of the shoot is 
extremely simple, consisting merely 
in putting up all the ducks from each 
of the ponds, and from their neigh- 
bourhood, at a given signal, com- 
mencing the firing at the same time. 
Men with flags are stationed at the 
ponds and all likely places of the 
birds’ alighting, so that they are kept 
in perpetual motion, swinging round 





W. A. Rowch. A FAST-CROSSING PHEASANT. Copyright: 


ducks, reared by the farm- 
yard hens, are all shot down 
by the end of the season. 
There is no leaving of a stock, 
because the stock needed for 
shooting is annually supplied 
anew by purchased eggs. This 
year, as we all know, has been 
exceptionally dry, and despite 
all that is said about the 
ducks not requiring water, it 
does not seem to have been 
quite as favourable for them 
as a year of more normal 
conditions, and when Mr. Kerr 
had his first shoot of the 
season the other day, the bag 
was nothing like what it has 
been on some former occasions 
A hundred and twenty or 
thirty were killed and picked 
up within the half-hour’s shoot 

say, a hundred and fifty 
altogether, with the “ pick 
up” and with a few shot in 
course of beating the sur- 
rounding coverts for phea 
sants. The sport of the day 
was commenced with the 
coverts, wherein a couple ol 
W. A. Rouch. CROSSING TO THE NEXT COVERT. Copyright. hundred or so of pheasants 





and round in the air during the whole 
of the thirty minutes or so that the 
shooting is kept up. They are main- 
tained at a good height in the air, 
partly by their natural terror at all 
the fusillade and noise going on 
beneath them, and partly because 
they have to keep flying over the tops 
of tolerably high trees. 

It is apparent that this is a 
scheme which could hardly be worked 
with success if there happened to be 
any large piece of water, known to 
the ducks, in the neighbourhood ; but, 
as a matter of fact, it is likely that 
these particular ducks have not 
travelled very far, being birds of the 
year hatched out under barndoor hens. 
By far the greater number of the 
ducks are reared in or beside two 
ponds close to the keeper's house. 
The river Gade runs at no very great 
distance, yet none of the ducks seem 
to bethink themselves of resorting to 
it, out of the way of the shot, and 
this is perhaps because there are no 
knowing old parent birds, who might 
have travelled far and wide ove: the 


country, to lead them to it. These W. A. Rouch. A STAND IN THE PARK. Copyright. 


~ 
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were killed before the 

duck - shoot, which + 
was the last item 
on the list before 
luncheon. Some of 
the illustrations show 
the guns at the Marsh 
Green stand, where 
some of the birds, 
curving on the strong 
wind made fine 
shooting. The pro 
portion of cocks was 
small, suggesting the ny 
inference that in this 
country at least—not 
far from King’s 
Langley in Hertford 
shire—it is a great 
“hen year.” There 
were many wood 
pigeons, but they 
were too artful to 
rive many shots 
and ground game, 
whether hares or rab 
bits, was scarce. The 
rabbits are not paid 
the compliment of 
any serious atten- 
tion W. A. Rouch, TO 

After this came 

what was really the interesting feature of the day—the 
ducks. It is as well to be frank in a matter like this, and to 
savy at once that it is to be regarded, in the same light as 
pheasant-shooting, as a purely artificial form of sport. That 


KEEP 


» 





W. A. Rouch. TOO LOW TO SHOOT. Copyright. 


being admitted, it is to be claimed for it, on the credit 
side, that it gives a very fine opportunity for the shooters to 
show their skill. The commencement is more interesting than 
promising. The ducks are first herded along the ground from 
the ponds by the keeper’s house to the wood from which it is 
proposed to spring them. Their aspect as they go busily 
waddling along is a curious one, for it is unlikely that any shooter 
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new to this particu- 
lar Gaddesden shoot 
will ever have seen 
so many wild ducks 
on the ground or in 
the air at any one 
time together. Once 
they are safely in 
the wood the keeper 
commences springing 
arattle. This in itself 
is rather a new im- 
plement in the shoot- 
ing-field. It is to be 
understood that 
these ducks, having 
been reared practi- 
cally in the farm- 
yard, know hardly 
any fear at all of 
man, but it appears 
that the unfamiliar 
sound of the rattle 
has its terrors for 
them. Even while 
they were in process 
of being herded 
after the fashion of 
domestic poultry a 
few of the more 
energetic ones would 
be getting on 


the wing, and some, swinging round at a great height, were 
but the word had been passed that no gun 
should be fired until the signal was given by the blowing of a 


very tempting shots ; 


whistle, so they were not molested. 
the general flight of the ducks began also. 


As soon as the rattle began 


A great number still 


remained, running through the wood, but the flyers, circling 
over the trees and rising higher, as their way is, while they 


circled, kept the guns busy. 


Some few passed over at so great 


a height that to shoot at them would have been quite futile ; 
but the majority gave good shots at a fair but not impossible 
altitude, and when they had the wind behind them they had a 


great pace on their flight. 


Standing among the trees, in the 


opening before the keeper’s house, Mr. Kerr himself had a few 
very high birds, and none that came to him could have been 


of the skimming kind. 


W.. A. Rouch. 


WHOSE BIRD? 


Here and there some skimmers went 
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far out over the fields, but there were beaters awaiting them 
with flags, with canvas screens borne high on poles, with all 
sorts of scaring devices—even umbrellas. Continually the 
number of the duck in the air was recruited by others sent up 
out of the wood by terror of the rattle. And so the sport went 
on—a fine test of the gunner’s skill, and excellent for the cart- 
ridge manufacturers—until the half-hour was up, when the birds 
seemed to show less tendency to their tall flights, the whistle was 
sounded, the shooting ceased, and the gathering of the slain 
began. 

It was all interesting in itself, but it was also, and much 
more, interesting as an object-lesson in what may be done in 
the way of making ducks give admirable sport for the gun in 
places that one who had not seen it would have said to be not 
at all suited to the purpose. What Mr. Kerr claims, and with 
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perfect justice, to have demonstrated is that it is open to any 
owner of coverts if they have a pond in them here and there, 
or even if they have only such soil as ponds may be artificially 
made in, to have just as good a duck-shoot as his. The means 
are perfectly simple. There is this essential, no doubt, that the 
trees over which they have to fly should be high. Without that 
condition it would probably be impossible to keep them flying 
at a good height. Mr. Kerr takes the precaution, most neces- 
sary in that country, of herding the birds into a big enclosed pen, 
with wire-netting roof, at night, to save them from the foxes. 
After the first shoot the ducks congregate again in their natal 
ponds. They survive and remain to be shot at again and again 
till none is left, and the keeper has none of the trouble 
which the pheasants give in preventing their wandering from 
the coverts. 


LITERATURE. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 

ROM his mountain fastness, where one might imagine him 
living secure from the echoes of modern discussion, 
Mr. Algernon Blackwood sends a message thrilling 
with topicality. His new novel, The Centaur (Mac- 
millan), deals in characteristically impassioned style 
with two burning questions of the day, viz., the Simple Life 
and the Psychic in Man. He has been so absorbed in them that 
he has forgotten to weave a plot for his novel. Its only references 
to the passion of love as between persons of opposite sex are 
contemptuous. There is no woman in the story and scarcely 
an incidental mention of one. Much there is about Paradise 
and Eden, nothing about Eve. Mr. Blackwood is a mystic, 
and he has evidently been feeding his mind with mysticism. 
His chapters are headed with some of the most pregnant (and 
most paradoxical) passages from the authors whose names 
are bandied about by such as engage in Psychical Research. 

There is the late Professor William James with his 

We may be in the Universe as dogs and cats are in our libraries, seeing the 
books and hearing the conversation, but having no inkling of the meaning of it all. 
Fechner, who signalled James along the way on which he was 
going, in addition to being used for chapter headings, is abundantly 
quoted in the text. The following passages are foundational 
in Mr. Blackwood’s philosophy : 

In scientific terms one can say: Consciousness is everywhere ; it is awake 
when and wherever the bodily energy underlying the spiritual exceeds that 
degree of strength which we call the threshold. 
ness can be localised in time and space. 

It may happen that the earthly body falls asleep in one direction deeply 
enough to allow it in others to awaken far beyond its usual limits, and yet not 
so deeply and completely as to awaken no more. Or, to the subjective vision 
there comes a flash so unusually vivid as to bring to the earthly sense an impres- 
sion rising above the threshold from an otherwise inaccessible distance. Here 
begin the wonders of clairvoyance, of presentiment, and premonitions in 
dreams ;—pure fables, if the future body and the future life are fables ; other- 
wise signs of the one and predictions of the other; but what has signs exists, 
and what has prophecies will come. 

Professor Bergson, whose lectures delivered a fortnight ago 
have led to so much discussion of his books and of his mysticism, 
is treated as a high authority. Here is one passage : 

We think with only a small part of the past, but it is with our entire past, 
including the original bent of our soul, that we desire, will, and act. 

Novalis is not deemed out of date, and is used in liberal quan- 
tities, but the sentence most vital for Mr. Blackwood’s purpose 
is the brief : 

Mythology contains the history of the archetypal world. 

Past, Present, and Future. 
These passages have no scientific value, but they embody the 
conjectures and speculations of some of the most brilliant and 
searching minds of our time. To Mr. Blackwood they have 
opened gateways of boundless possibility. No difficulty offers 
itself to his mind by the idea that the planets, marching in 
orderly procession up and down the boundless ether, should 
be conscious as man is conscious. Mythology was right to give 
them names, although Vesper and Mars and Orion may be only 
names useful to conceal names which may not be spoken. It 
is therefore not surprising that there should be included in the 
writings placed above the chapters, even as the beatitudes 
were originally hung in synagogues and temples or sacred 
poems in Mahomedan places of worship, Thoreau’s well- 
known “ Lonely! why should I be lonely ? Is not our planet 
in the Milky Way?” 

This stone, then, is the head of the corner. Its presence 
necessitates a denial of civilisation, and so it is in full accordance 
with the design that Walt Whitman is called in with his 
‘friendly and flowing savage who is he? Is he waiting for 
civilisation, or is he past it, and mastering it ?”” And to enforce 


According to this, conscious- 


It comprehends 


Whitman’s view of the “ friendly and flowing,” one Edward 
Carpenter’s more reasoned “ Civilization, Its Cause and Cure,” 
is drawn on. 

Here, then, is a great breaking down of barriers and opening 
up of new spaces in the world of imagination. No science is 
permitted. Science would at once object that the so-called 
Psychic world is the merest phantom swimming in an atmo- 
sphere, not indeed of gas, but of something less substantial 
guess. Very absurd guesswork too! To Science Novalis and the 
lesser mystics are like children playing at hide and seek. 
Mythology, including even Chiron, is explicable in positive 
terms. Why wrap it up in mystery, like children hiding a 
thimble under a hearthrug ? Sir Oliver Lodge and William James 
and Bergson and Fechner are but spinning cobwebs, gossamer 
some, but many calling aloud for the house-maid’s broom. 

But what has this to do with the Simple Life? Every- 
thing. Mr. Blackwood’s novel is a passionate exhortation to 
Nature worship. If Science could be embodied, it would be gs 
a mild and temperate figure that preached the Simple Life 
not for its own sake as Mr. Blackwood does. Its spirit is ex- 
pressed in “ Men the workers. What they have done 
but earnest of the things that they shall do.’’ And we seem to 
hear its message—‘“ Live the Simple Life, as a means to an end ; 
eat, as far as you can, in the open air, and let the sun and wind 
dispel and carry away what is foul. Choose the simple foods that 
you digest most easily. Sleep in the open air that you may rest 
nerve and brain in the most refreshing manner. To each of 
you is allotted a task great or homely in shop, factory, laboratory 
or office. Let the hours of leisure be a continual preparation 
for these labours.” And it may be added that true simplicity 
of life may be attained under any circumstances. Great men 
are all at bottom simple. Mr. Blackwood’s favourite text is 
“ Suffer the little children to come unto me and forbid them not 
for of such is the Kingdom of God.” His leading character 
spoils it by adding the gloss ‘‘ a child that feels and does not 
reason,”’ and asks triumphantly where the giant intellects will 
be when a “ little child will top the lot.” The answer is that 
“the giant intellects’’ are the most child-like. Take any 
Kingdom of God—Art, Literature, Science, Invention—and the 
condition of entry is “‘ except ye become as a little child ye 
shall in no wise enter.” 

Mr. Blackwood would not endure anything so prosaic as 
the doctrine that life’s business is labour, and the Simple Life 
preferable only because it is the best and, on the whole, the most 
pleasurable way of keeping in condition. For he quotes Mr. 
William Watson and others who have hymned the marriage 
of sun and earth of which we are the progeny. In his mind 
it was the music-makers and the dreamers of dreams who 

Built Ninevah with our sighing 

And Babel itself with our mirth, 
And so he preaches the Simple Life for its own, or, rather, for 
Nature’s sake. But if simplicity, as he points out, lies in 
thought rather than eating or drinking, which comes nearer to 
it, the man of science or the mystic ? The former tries to think 
in terms as simple as he can make them. He talks, for example, 
of consciousness as all you can predicate of life. But the modern 
mystic, instead of using a comprehensive term like consciousness 
of mind, writes as though what we call mind was a congeries 
of different entities. He thinks of intuition and instinct and 
imagination as separate. It is constantly assumed in this book 
that the soul not only exists apart from the body, but leaves 
it and returns. This may be true or not, but in any event it is 
not a simplication but a complication of life. Science has all 
been for the Simple Life. It has taught and is teaching us 
with passionate insistence to live cleanly lives and to think 
clearly. During each succeeding age its votaries have fought 
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against and routed superstition, only to see the defeated foe 
assume other clothes and endeavour to return. By clearing 
away débiis and solving these lesser mysteries, which are no 
mysteries, it is bringing us face to face with the unanswerable, 
reducing the unanswerable to its barest outline. 

Such are some of the reflections to which this remark- 
able book has given rise. Yet it is a work for which 
gratitude is due. It is a voice of Pan fluting among the reeds 
to a people more prone to listen to the throb of the steam- 
engine ; it is the dreamer addressing the worker, and Labour, 
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even if unconvinced, may and will listen with a friendly and 
rugged smile to O’Shaughnessy singing so sweetly : 

We are the music-makers, 

And we are the dreamers of dreams 

Wandering by lone sea-breakers 

And sitting by desolate streams ; 

World-losers and world-forsakers 

On whom the pale moon gleams. 

Yet we are the movers and shakers 

Of the world for ever, it seems. 


[OTHER NOTICES OF BOOKS WILL BE FOUND ON PAGES 34*]. 


ON THE GREEN. 


By Horace HUTCHINSON AND BERNARD DARWIN. 


Wuerein ts Ont MAN BETTER THAN ANOTHER? 

EOPLE often ask in what point of the game it is that the really first- 
class player, amateur or professional, beats the second-class. Is it 
driving, ironing, putting or where? Well, in the first place, no 
doubt, the better man is, generally speaking, just a little better all 
round, Then, he is, perhaps, particularly better with his second 
shots, putting them a little nearer the hole, and thus making the 

final stages of the hole play simpler. But what illustrates the difference, perhaps, 
better than any other form of the game is that which is exhibited when the better 
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player is matched singly against the “ best ball” of two others whom he can just 
beat at these odds. What happens, over and over again, on successive greens, 
is that the two find themselves at distances of about six feet from the hole, while 
the single man is within six inches of it in the same number. He has probably 
gone a little further and perhaps a little straighter off the tee, making his second 
shot easier than the second of either of the others. As a natural consequence, 
and also because he is, by hypothesis, a better player, he gets his second shot 
rather nearer the hole—perhaps nicely on the green, while they are both just off 
it Then their third shots take them, as aforesaid, within six feet, while his third 
puts him stone-dead, beyond all further anxiety. Thus it is apt to be at one and 
all of these holes—and they are in the large majority—for which the correct 
figure is four. And it is so, more or less, at longer or shorter holes respectively 

rhe better plaver, generally speaking (not speaking of the man whose superiority 
lies in any one special part of the game), plays each stroke just a little better, 
making the next stroke again just a little easier in a progression that is more like 
what we call the geometrical than the merely arithmetical. That is why he 
wins. That is why the ordinary first-class professional beats the ordinary first- 
class amateur. If there is one stroke rather than another at which the former is 
better, it is at the second shot up to the hole; but his total big superiority 


is made up of very small bits of superiority shown in nine out of ten of all 
the shots played. 
Tue CHANGES aT St. GEORGE'S. 

I have been visiting Sandwich, for the first time, as I have to confess with 
shame, since the latest alterations on the St. George’s course, and how there 
can be two opinions as to the improvement effected in the course at every point 
by these alterations passes my limited understanding. The fifth is a hole which 
takes a deal of playing now, to achieve it in four, and is out of all knowledge 
better than that poor hole which it has replaced. The next is as good, if not 
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quite as terrible, a Maiden as she ever was. The stretched out ninth 1s a fine 
hole. The sixteenth is a good short hole easily to be done in three, possibly 
to cost three times three, as one or two all but champions found. The seven- 
teonth is a good two-shot hole, and visible all the way from.the tee. In fact, 
nearly all the alterations make for greater visibility, to the vast general improve- 
ment. There remains the tenth hole, excellent in its length and excellent in 
its high-perched situation, but, in my humble judgment, the ground where it 
falls away on the far side should be made good, so as to give the ever-strong 
approach the punishment, quite adequate, that its steep gradient would inflict, 
without the further penalty of evil lies. As it is, if a man goes but a little too 
far with his second, he really makes a six hole of it, for nine times out of ten he 
will not have a lie from which it is possible for him to rely on leaving his ball 
on the green when he plays back. That is too vindictive; surely, for the slight 
sin, on the right side, of over-boldness. If the ground were made good, the hole 
would become a five hole for the man who played his second a shade too 
strong—that is to say, that the extra strength would cost him a stroke. Surely 
that is enough. For the rest, the greens are very fine. Through the green the 
course has not yet wholly recovered from the scorching of last summer, but that 
will soon be all right again. There is now no fear that the St. George’s course 
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will tail to hold its own as 
a very worthy arena for 
any championship, and 
before these recent changes 


were made there was very 
much reason for that 
fear. H. G. H. 


Ben SAYERS AND ANDREW 
KIRKALDY. 

Judging from some of 
the remarks that one heard, 
there were those among the 
spectators who expected 
Ben Sayers and Andrew 
Kirkaldy to combine a 
ceaseless flow of scintillating 
repartee with the golfing 
skill of Braid or Vardon. 
Possibly these were dis- 
appointed, but anyone who 
came to watchin a more 
reasonable frame of mind 
ought to have been well 
satisfied. Both men clearly 
felt the importance of the 
they played with 
and took 


occasion ; 
the utmost care 
what was sometimes 
inclined to dub an un- 
conscionable while upon the 


one 


greens. This, however, must 
be said as regards the 
putting, that if they looked 
a long time before they 
leaped, they leaped in the 
end very _ successfully. 
Sayers’ putting at Sunning- 
dale it would be impos- 
sible to overpraise, and 
at Walton Heath, though 
he failed at two or three 
very short had, 
as regards the long putts, 
the touch of the green to absolute perfection. He was putting with a long- 
shafted driving iron on the principle—and Ben is for ever discovering the 
principle—that a club you have never putted with before is the best thing for 
a big match. Andrew, too, putted well with his putter of wood, and it was 
interesting to observe that he held his right forefinger down the shaft after the 
manner once made famous by Old Tom Morris. It was not the short game 
that beat Andrew, though he took his wooden putter too often in place of his 
mashie; it was the driving. He never seemed really able to time his shots, 
and his swing had something more than the old lightning rapidity without the 
old rhythm and power. Sayers, on the other hand, more especially at Walton, 
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drove’ very 


indeed, his 


well ; and, 
whole game 
Before the 
start he said he was playing 
* awful well,’ 
whole 


was gZoc od. 
and on the 


this pleasant boast 


was thoroughly justified. 


B. D. 
MODELS FOR 

GREENS. 

LL golf archi- 
tects have 
found at one 

time or another that 


it is comparatively 
easy to design a put- 
ting green or hazard, 
but much more diffi- 
cult to convey to 
others what is in their 
mind, and the result 
is almost always some- 
thing which lacks the 
finer touches that go 
to make the perfect 
design. Even if the 
architect has the time 
to stay and see all the 
work carried out, he 
will still find it very 
difficult to get a result 
which is entirely satis- 
factory to him. Some 
little time ago my 
friend, Mr. Tom 
Simpson, told me 
he was making scale 
models in _plasticine, . 
and that from them the workmen had no difficulty in carry- 
ing out an exact copy. He had tried the new departure 
at Cruden Bay, which course he has done so much to bring up 
to its present high standard, with the happiest results; and 
although I was at first rather sceptical, I thought I would make 





the experiment on the new courses I am designing for 
Lord De la Warr near Bexhill, in Sussex, and Buckhurst, 
near Tunbridge Wells. The result tar surpassed my ex- 


pectations, and the way the contractors copied a crater 
green there for me convinced me that this is the only 
method to adopt where greens have to be made “ out of 
nothing.” 

Now that the ball-makers have successfully ruined most 
of our leading courses, it remains for golf architects to so design 
the greens that they shall be both difficult of access and that 
the putting shall demand care and skill in judging slopes and 
undulations. It is comparatively easy to do this in a model, 





FOR A SHORT HOLE AT BUCKHURST. 
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and after that it only remains for the man in charge of the work- 
men to exercise reasonable accuracy to reproduce the idea on 
a large scale. It is much easier to make a model in 
plasticine on a board, say, 2ft. by r}ft., than it is to 
go on to a green 4oyds. long and 30yds. wide, and 
then peg out bunkers, slopes and undulations ; and once tried, 
no other way of making a green is likely to be adopted. 
From the short experience [I have had I think the best plan 
is to design the green on the board and fix the scale afterwards 
according to the space available. Thus, once a model is made 
it could be reproduced as a short hole of, say, 130yds., or on 
a larger scale up to 200yds. 

rhe three greens given are intended for two long holes and 
one short hole. No. 1 is a crater green with a plateau at the 
back. No. 2 is in process of being made, and looks very 
promising. The ground has a natural fall from right to left, 
and the idea of the hole is that the tee shot must be placed well 
up near the bunkers on the right to enable the player to play for 
the opening. The green is divided into larger and smaller 
divisions by a sloping bank, the further and smaller part being 
some three feet lower than the entrance part. No. 3 is a short 
hole which will show the value of this new departure as well as 
any other. The idea of this hole is that the player must play 
one of two very different shots so as to reach the green. He 
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may play a high shot to carry the left-hand bunker and pitch 
on the rising ground beyond it, and thence run over the plateau 
on to the green, or he may play a pitch-and-run shot up the 
right-hand bank, then on to the left-hand bank and so to the 
putting green. In either case he must play the shot perfectly, 
or the bunker which eats into the green on the right will have 
him. In order that the idea of the hole should work out in 
practice, it is essential that the cast-off from the right bank on 
to the left, and from that to the green, should be absolutely 
accurate ; and to get these slopes made without a model would 
be very difficult. 

In making a links, models can also be used with great 
advantage in bunker-making. Unless one stands over the men 
it is probable that some slope or curve will be too abrupt ; but 
with a model all anxiety ceases. There can be no doubt about 
the enormous advantage of adopting this method, and green 
architects and contractors will owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. 
Simpson for his happy thought. The number of visits by the 
links architect will be considerably cut down, and in addition 
the work will be far better done. Good examples can be seen 
in the case of the eighth hole mentioned, and _ the 
sixteenth, of which an illustration is given. This is a course 
which may get even with the ball-makers, for a short time 
at any rate. W. HERBERT FOWLER. 


CORRESPONDENCE. © 


“THE EXMOOR PONY.” 
lo tue Epiror or “* Country Lire.’ ] 


Sir,—Mr. Charles Garvice ends his charming article on the Exmoor pony in your 
paper last week by asking to be “ allowed to paraphrase the sententious assertion 
of the famous French philosopher and gourmet, whose name I am ashamed to 
admit I forget, I would say that certainly God might have made a better pony 
Would Mr. Charles Garvice 
be surprised to learn that his * French philosopher and gourmet " was none other 


than the Exmoor, but as certainly He did not.” 


than our dear old Izaak Walton’ His words are: ‘“ We may say of 
angling as Dr. Boteler said of strawberries, *‘ Doubtless God could have 
made a better berry, but doubtless God never 
did’; and so if I might be judge, God never 
did make a more calm, quiet, innocent recreation 
than angling.” I had always thought this was 
one of the very best of quotations in the 
language F.S 


MEDLAR JELLY. 
To tne Epirror or “* Country Lirr.”’| 
Sir, —Medlars are usually made into jelly, not 
jam, owing to the acrid taste. They should 
be ripe, but not decayed; as soon as_ they 
commence dropping from the tree they are ready 
for use This is the Studley College recipe : 
First wash them well in several lots of hot 
water, then put into a preserving pan, covering 
them with cold water. Allow them to boil till 
the skins crack and the insides look pu!py 
Strain off at once through a je'ly bag, but do not 
press the fruit at all. To everv pint of juice add 
three-quarters of a pound of preserving sugai, and 
let it boil till it jellies; carefully remove all 

scum as it rises.—L. HaMmILton 

A GAZELLE. 

{To tur Eprror or “ Country Lire.”’) 
Sir,—I enclose a photograph of a gazelle which 
has been brought over to this country and has 
spent several months in our climat:, and hope 
it may prove suitable for reproduction in your 
paper.—P. G. B. Prrcock. 

A GLASS GLOBE FROM THE SEA 
[fo tue Eprtor or “ Country Lire.”} 
S1r,-—I notice in Country Lire of November 
4th a query about glass globes picked up from 
the sea. Your correspondent gives three possible 
sources of these globes, the first one being correct, 
namely, that they are used by Norwegians as 
floats for fishing purposes. They are used for the 
same purpose as the pigskin buoys which are 
familiar to everyone who has visite! any of the 
fishing villages or towns round our coast. The A GAZELLE 

glass globes are netted round and, just as in the 

case of pigskin buoys, many of them get adrift and are washed up on the shore. 
Anyone who enters a crofter’s house in Shetland is sure to see plenty of these 
glass globes, and I myself have picked up dozens of them in Shetland, where 
they come ashore in considerable numbers ;_ the marvel is how they do not get 
broken on the rocks I do not think the current which brings beans 
from the West Indies has anything to do with carrying these floats. 
Your correspondent may not be aware that if a glass globe is submerged for some 
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time it gradually fills with water, and the deeper it is sunk the quicker it fills. 
I believe the experiment was originally done to show that glass is not impermeable. 
When in use these globes are partially submerged, and in course of time a small 
quantity of water permeates the glass. They are made of coarse green glass ; 
and I imagine they must be much less expensive and much more easily made 
than the pigskin buoys one is familiar with in this country.—Bast H. H. Spener. 


WASPS. 
[To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lire.’’) 

Sir,—The article on wasps in a recent issue is very interesting, so little is known 
about the wasp, his nest not being open to inspection as a rule. Young 
queens may not be very big, but those that have 
lived through the winter are much larger than the 
ordinary wasp. I have seen many dozens on my 
raspberry bushes two summers ago, enjoying the 
honey of the blossom like bees. __ 1 was told after- 
wards that queen wasps always come to rasp- 
berries when in blossom. I never saw any 
before, nor did they come this last summer, 
though the blossom was splendid and queens 
were plentiful, judging by the nests. They were, 
however, no trouble to me in the house, nor the 
flies, which were a pest to so many. I believe 
creepers round windows are great protections, 
keeping the rooms cool and encouraging the 
fly-eating birds. In the orchard the wasps were 
a sight. They may do some good killing flies, 
eating rotten fruits and bad meat; but they 
prefer good fruit and good meat, and get it when 
they can. One pear tree of good fruit they took 
entirely, eating the pears on the tree til] nearly 
a shell, when they fell, stuffed with wasps. 
One I turned over with a long stick. The wasps 
fell out in a ball, which divided into smaller 
balls, rolling and tumbling about; the grass 
became covered with wasps which could not fly or 
walk straight, perfectly tipsy and sticky with 
pear. They recovered before sunset and all 
disappeared. Hornets kill wasps, nipping them 
in half and, I suppose, eat them. A_ hornet 
queen was once killed in an outhouse in my 
garden, a fearsome beastie—the noise on the 
window like a small threshing-machine. I had 
it on view for some days. I killed a curious wasp 
years ago in Hampshire, perhaps a freak—large, 
rather flat body, wide wings and _ broad 
markings, and it had two large stings; they came 
out several times after death.——_M. E. Murray. 


THE INTELLIGENCE OF CARP. 

{To tue Eprtror or “ Country Luirr.’"} 
Sir.—The carp is proverbial for its remarkable 
wiliness, but it is an odd and inexplicable fact that 
these fish are much more cunning and suspicious in 
some waters than others, although no special reason may seem to exist for their 
different behaviour. For instance, there is a group of small ponds on a farm 
near Burgess Hill, the rights of fishing which belong to a club of which I was a 
member. Three of these ponds hold carp, and in two of them carp are occasionally 
caught, when the fish happen to be in feeding mood. The other pond has plenty 
of carp in it, for they may be seen basking on warm days, but for some occult 
reason they are practically uncatchable. This state of things is certainly not 
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due to thefish in this third pond having enjoyed better opportunities for becoming 
educated I experienced exactly similar conditions among the mahseer of the 
Kumaon Lakes—Bhim Tal is probably the most heavily fished of the three 
well-known lakes situated close together, viz., Bhim Tal, Naukuchia Tal and 
Sath Tal. The mahseer are to be taken readily on paste bait in all three of these 
lakes as well as on fly. There is, however, a smaller tarn, the fishing of which 
is private. This is called Gurud Tal. It is near Sath Tal, and very probably 
formed part of this latter lake, till separated from it by a landslip which took 
place a very long time ago. I obtained leave to fish on 
two occasions in Gurud Tal, but caught very few 
mahseer owing to their extraordinary cunning. There 
was no reason for this extra wiliness, as the little lake is 
not much fished. The few mahseer I was able to get 
were only caught by using the very finest drawn roach 
gut. In Bhim Tal, which used to be so much fished, i 
was usually able to get a good bag with paste at times 
when the mahseer were not taking fly. Mahseer are, of 
course, carp, and here was behaviour exactly similar to 
that of the Sussex fish in the Burgess Hill ponds.—A. B. 


WILD PONIES. 

[To tue Eptiror or “ Country Lire.’”’| 
531r,—On one of my trips through the Exmoor country I 
came across some wild Exmoor ponies, a photograph of 
which I enclose for your approval. I thought it would 
interest you, as it is difficult at times to approach them 

D. CLARKE CORKRAN, 


HERB GARDEN AND STILL-ROOM 
{To tue Eprtror or “Country Lire.) 
Sir,—I should be most grateful if any of your readers 
could tell me where a genuine herb garden, preserved 
in its original form, may still be seen in England, 

also a still-room containing the old still.—R. M. B. 
{There are many herb gardens scattered in all 
the counties of England, some old, some new, for it 
is a growing cult. The olitory, as some old writers 
call it, was at once a source of use to the housewife 
and of pleasure to the eye and nose. One of the most 
beautiful herb gardens is that of Lady Ambherst of 
Hackney. Miss Gertrude Jekyll has another, and there is a genuine three 
hundred year old one within three miles of Land’s End. There are two old 
fashioned herb shops in Covent Garden Market, and at one of them an old still 
is to be seen. The best recent books on herbs are *“* The Herb Garden,” by 


l’. A. Bardswell, and *“ The Book of Herbs,” by Lady Rosalind Northcote ; 


both excellent.—Eb.] 


BATS. 


” 


{To rue Eprror or * Country Lirt 


Sir,—Can you or any of your readers give me information, for which 
I shall be very grateful, on what seems to me to be unusual behaviour on the part 
of bats? In the middle of a broiling day on July rath last I was crossing th 
Wiltshire Avon by an old stone bridge, when I saw a bat fluttering away from 
me down stream a few feet above the middle of the river. It gently descended 
into the water, and after a few seconds rose without an effort and flew back 
in my direction. When it had covered half the distance, it again entered the 
water, and came out of it as before. It then flew under the bridge on which I 
was standing, and as it did not come out on the other side, I concluded it stayed, 
and probably had its home beneath the arch. Could it have been drinking 
or taking a bath? I suppose its leathery wings could support it on the water. 
At the same place and hour on a blazing day in October I saw a bat flying 
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about the willows and evidently catching insects. Several times in that month, 
from my own garden, I noticed, as early as 2 p.m., bats flying and feeding 
as they generally do at dusk. None of these creatures seemed to be the least 
embarrassed by the glaring sunshine. Could hunger, caused by scarcity of 
insects at the proper feeding-time in this abnormal year, have driven them 
terth and practice accustomed their eyes to the unusual light ?—C, C. 


{It is a pity that our correspondent did not succeed in identifying these 
bats, which would have added still more value to his extremely interesting notes. 
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Many bats, even the most vespertinal, like Danbenton's bat, will occasionally 
venture abroad by day, and many have been observed to drink like swallows, 
when on the wing, as noticed long since by Gilbert Whit« rhey have also been*® 
seen occasionally to alight on the surface of the water, rowing themselves along 
by means of the wings and resuming their flight at will It would seem that 
these aquatic excursions are made for the purpose of drinking, and not, as is 
suggested, for bathing We should like to have some information as to 
the relative sizes and the mode of flight of the bats mentioned in this 
letter Ep 


SOUILRREL CROSSING A RIVER 
[To tuk Eprror or * Country Lire,.”’| 


Sir, —While my wife and I were sitting on the side of the Deveron to-day bemoan 
ing the spate that had come down in the night and ended our hopes of a salinon, 
we saw a squirre! on the other side of the river and exactly opposite to us jump 
on to a wooden hurdle that jutted out from the bank and run out to the end of 
the topmost bar and peer down at the water Apparently not satisfied with it 
observation it returned and, jumping down to the ground, came to the edge 
of the river. After a little hesitation—for the bank is here overgrown with long 
grasses which bent down under its weight —it let itself gently into the water and 
struck out for our side. The river at this point is some forty yards wide, and the 
current carried the little swimmer another forty yard 
down before it reached the land, making the length «| 
its swim nearly sixty yards It swam with great 
rapidity, with its chin just level with the water, its back 
submerged and the latter half of its tail waving in the 
ur. It landed among some rough herbage, from which 
it presently emerged—perhaps having spent the few 
moments in shaking the water out of its coat—and ran 
quietly up the steep bank into the beechwood above 
As I have never seen or heard of a squirrel taking to 
the water, this instance of one boldly crossing a com 
paratively large river in heavy flood may be as interesting 
to some others as it was to us N. MACLACHLAN, 
Corniehaugh, Rothiemay, N.8 


GOOD WHEAT. 

'To tue Eprror or * Country Lire.’ 
Sir,—Perhaps you may consider the enclosed photograph 
suitable for your paper, dealing as it does with matters 
agricultural, The three kinds of corn were grown on one 
of our farms here of under one hundred acres, and shown 
at the district agricultural show, where two kinds received 
first prizes and one a second. The judges remarked that 
they had never handled better wheat The iron fence 
against which the sheaves are leaning is just upon fout 
feet high, which will give an idea of the length of the 
straw, It is quite evident that the abnormally hot dry 
summer suited the arable land in these parts as regards 
corn-growing, for the harvest was an exceptionally good 
one We had ninety-six potatoes taken up off one plant 
in our garden, which seems a big yield Maun 
STEVENSON, Scotton Hall, Yorkshire. 
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A ctl ORCHID Iwo) MONTHS OLD, 


fo tHe Lprror oF Country Liri 
iL iN gz t t de ny Lire i iulwa ready publish anything of 
nrerest, | am se yy the en edy t raph of aspray of the Dendrobium 
| thanopsi (orehid) It wa 


ithered last vear on Septem 
23rd, and I wore it, with 
lew exception every even- 
till November rst. I ther 
went on a vuisit into Hamp- 
hire wearing it on the 
journey from Kent, and after 
week there | wore it up to 
London, where I stayed for 
mother week-end, on lriday, 
November 11th, when it was 
even weeks old I had it 
photographed for the expre 
purpose of ending it to 
Country Lire, as that morn- 
ng it met with an accident 
ind had to be wired, In 
pite of this, however, it still 
lived = for another week 
though its stalk was broken 
in two, and it kept its colour 
ind erectne tothe very end, 
1 think this must be a record 
EE. M. H. 


Pil MIGRATION 0 
BIRDS 


lo tne Epiror, 


Sirk,—I wish to express my 
interest in the letter recently 
quoted by your corlespon 
dent from a Norfolk game- 
keeper, It seems to prove 
that old cuckoos linger neat 
that coast until late in July, 





md that the young on 


follow late in August. It 

would be interest- 

\ LONG-LIVED SPRAY ing to know if the latter 

by themselve or in company with other birds While touching on 
bird migration, | may mention that early in August the wallows sat 
in long rows on the telegraph wire m North Devon a if planning 
im early departure, and were gone by September 24rd Perhaps the lon, 
drought accounted for thi karly in September a flock of about thirty 
chatiinches flew up trom the woodland into my garden They flitted 
gaily trom tree t tree m two md threes, catching flic and ome 
tine ettling on the hops trailing over a rustic fence In a week they 
came again, but before the flight of the swallows they di appeared, It is 
the habit { the hen chafhinch t desert her mate after the breeding season, 


leaving him a bachelor’ bird, and I think this flock may have been made uy 
if females and their late nestling I was told that they were probably on thei 
wav to the Cornish coast, and if crossing from there would be drowned Ihe 


bachelor” bird did not mix with them, and stayed behind in the garden 


Il heard of another small migration dating back to last April, when a large flock 
ol grey water-wagtails alighted on a long stable roof about three miles from 
Sidmouth, rested for an afternoon and departed Doubtless they settled down 
by dewrees further inland An interesting writer has lately remarked with 


regret on the little light 

that can be thrown 

the beautitul curt 
blem of bird migra 


tion.”"—A. M. I 


SWALLOWS ON WARM 
DAYS IN LATI 
AUTUMN 
fo tue Eprror.|} 

SIR l it just possible 
that there may be more 
than we suppose, in the 
way of at least partial 
trutl ibout that thing 
of which, mm its entirety 
poor Gilbert White ol 
Selborne was so painfully 
mxious to find evidence 
that his failure was quite 
patheti l mean hi 
theory that swallow 
hibernated, either beyond 
the water's surface, or in 
hidden place above the 
water, in this country, and 
did not migrate oversea ? 
I am impelled to ask thi 
question by the undoubted 
fact that we often do see, 
on exceptionally warm 
days m the late autumn, a 
few men:bers of the swal- 


low tribe hawking about 


when they have been A BULGARIAN CHURCH. 
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entirely absent for many previous days of colder weat#er. Add to this the fact that 
swallows have occasionally been seen undoubtedly frozen or starved to death, 
ometimes in considerable numbers together, after a spell of unusually early 
cold weather. Do not these circumstances seem to suggest that when the cold 
comes suddenly, and catches them before they have gone on the migration flight 
whereon most of their kin have preceded them, it may have the effect of numbing 
their energies and causing them to lie up in some sheltered place ? Then, if the 
cold continues it will mean their death, but if it relaxes, they may be 
restored to active life, may come forth and show themselves hawking for the 
insects which have undergone a similar brief turn of hibernation. Some will 
proceed to follow the migration lines already traversed by the majority of their 
pecies, while others, failing in their strength, may remain here and perish in the 
later winter cold I am aware that there is an alternative explanation of the 
ippearance of a few birds after the great army has vanished, namely, that thers 
may be birds which have nested further north and that we now see them in a 
brief halt during the process of a southward migration That might explain 
the few that we 

ee flying about 

at these times be- 

ing killed by the 

cold Ho RAC! 


GG. HUTCHINSON 


A LETTER 
FROM 
BULGARIA. 
To THe Epiror 
Sir,—I am send- 
ing you a photo- 
graph of a stork’s 
nest built on the 
top of a hut in a 
small Bulgarian 
village near 
Samokof, The 
torks here, as in 
many other parts 
of the Balkan 
States, abound in 
colonies, and are 
never disturbed 
by the natives; 
in fact, they are 
encouraged and 
protected. The 
Sulgegarian 
peasants believe 
it to be good luck 
for a stork to 
build on a house 
or hut. rhe 
econd photo 





graph is not that 

of a barn and 
tables, at first STORK’S NEST IN A BULGARIAN VILLAGE. 
ight might 

be imagined, but portrays a typical example ot an old Bulgarian church, 
The church in question is attached to an ancient looking monastery situated 

on the slopes of Mount Vitosch, only a few miles from Sofia, the present capital 


of Bulgaria Che interior of the church is even more crude and primitive 
than its exterior The floor is of cobble and flagstones laid in a very irregular 
mannet The walls, like those of other churches of old Bulgaria that I have seen, 


are decorated with fresco 
and canvas paintings, 
some of which are sadly 
defaced. A motley col- 
lection of ancient books 
are kept under lock and 
key within this church. 
It will be observed that 
it is provided with a bell, 
but this is probably a re- 
cent addition, for under 
Moslem rule bells were 
forbidden and the faithful 
were called to divine wor 
ship by means of rapping 
solid pieces of suspended 
wood with a wooden 
mallet, a custom which 
still prevails in many con- 
vents and monasteries 
throughout Bulgaria. 
When the rapping is per- 
formed by an experienced 
hand it has rather a 
pleasing sound, although 
it materially adds to the 
discomfort of travellers 
who may be staying at 
the monastery or convent 
when performed at three 
o'clock in the morning, 
as is the case daily, the 
monks and nuns being 
both early and reguler in 
their devotions.—H, C, 














